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Wy’ OWE an apology to—and want to bestow our 


congratulations on——Wisconsin’s Governor Walter 








J. Kohler. In a December issue article on the infamous 
gerrymander bill passed by the Republican-dominated 
legi lature, our correspondent said: “It seems certain that 
Kohler will sign the bill.” A bit later, there was a mild 
hedge with this language: “Even if he should veto the 


Several days after our December issue had gone to 
press, Governor Kohler, defying the bosses of his own 
party, vetoed the measure which would have carved up 
Milwaukee's two Congressional districts in a way to as 
sure Republican victory in a doubtful district. Our heart 
iest congratulations to Governor Kohler for his states 
mantlike action 


The demand for reprints of Progressive articles is 
keeping our Reprint Department busier than it has ever 
been. Aside from the orders of individual subscribers who 
secure quantities for distribution “where they will do the 
most good,” the widest use of the reprints is to be found 
in college and high school classrooms, women's clubs, 
discussion groups, and institutes of international relations 


Among the current items available at nominal charge 
are 

e Robert G. Lewis’ superb series, “Crisis on the Farm,” 
which explores every phase of a problem which is bound 
to be a dominant campaign issue this year. (See Page 19 
for rates.) 

e The symposium on pacifism, “Is There Another 
Way?,” with the full text of the articles by George Kennan, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Dr. Karl Menninger, Dwight Mac 
donald, Norman Thomas, Stephen Cary, and Robert 
Pickus. (See Page 14 for rates.) 

e “Inside the Atom,” Michael Amrine’s four-part 
analysis of the military, medical, and economic conse 
quences of atomic power Available at 15 cents each, 
seven for $1, 50 for $5 

e “A Time for Greatness,” Morris H. Rubin's Septem 
ber issue editorial on foreign affairs. Available .at five 
cents each 

e Leonard Kenworthy's “Primer on World Politics.’ 
First reprinted in August, 1953, it is still in demand. Some 
50,000 copies have been ordered to date—a record for our 
Reprint Department. Ten cents each, 3 for 25c, 15 for $! 


In addition to these reprints available from The Pro 
gressive, readers may obtain copies of Senator Richard | 
Neuberger'’s “The Tyranny of Guilt by Association,” 
which appeared in our September issue, from the Sidney 
Hillman Foundation, Reprint Department, 15 Union 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. The Foundation has repro 
duced the article in an attractive pamphlet. Copies up 
to 100 are available without charge. There is a mailing 
cost of $1 per 100 copies for quantities from 100 to 1,000 
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in alerting the nation to the 


weaknesses of the 


fatal 
being pur 
Dull 


Cours 
sued by Secretary of State 
Holiday (,reetinas 
lo Senator 
jr ind ti i 


ite Sub 


fhomas ( 
uM iate 
ommittee on 
Right w have done much 


| McCiartl ist 


reetinys 


Walter Ge wye 
and 


eflort to 


who 
creative couraecou 


im thee teer Amer 


loreign policy along a more 
L Course 


(,reetingos 


lo Senator Kefauver, whose 
helped bring the facts about 
the Dixon-Yates mess to the 


ol the American public 


Holiday 


Estes 


quar 


attention 
(,reetings 
lo Repre wentative Henry Reus 
md his band of freshman Congress 
men, wh 


» dared challenge the neg 


itive foreign policies of their elders 
in Congress 


Holiday Gree lings 


Fr mics 
itholse 


who 


lo Archbishop 
Rummel of the 
Archidoce 7 ol 


Joseph 
Roman ({ 
New Orleans 
sont a Negro priest into a whit par 


ish and stuck by his position despite 


t wave ol resistance 

Holida Greetings 

Ilo Daniel R Fitzpatrick and Het 
bert Block (Herblock), whose superb 
cartoons have done so much to illumi 
nate the issues of our age (and bright 
en the pages of The Progressive) 

Holiday Greetings 

lo George Kennan, Karl Mennin 
ger, Robert Pickus, Norman ‘Thomas 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Dwight Macdon 
ald, Stephen Cary, and artist Eliz 
abeth who participated with 
out compensation in The Progressive’ s 
memorable Speak 
Truth to 

Holiday Greetings 


(,rus 


sSyMpostum ona 
Po vey 


lo the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, for 
the excellence of *** news coverage and 
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former dean of the University ol 
South 


who ch alle nged the 


local, na 
(for which 
mentioned by Robert 
I See by 


rpretation ofl 


wid affair Carolina school of education 


sevTeg? ited school 
Dim 


fired from 


the Papers” tem in a letter to Governor 


isch wi for the 


merman, for which he wa 


is post 


» brings 
Muy 
Pogo 


Holiday Greetings 


pour live 
Holiday 
comic trip 
women every 


And to all 


where, of whatever country 


men and 


color, or 


lo Anthon Wash 
Daily Ne irticle in 
The Reporter on the Abraham Chasa 


j 
now cas p! 


Lewis, of the 
that yreat com 


Winston 
Churchill spoke so wistfull when he 
rid Rarely has such 


spread, 


, creed, who make up 
ington whos 


pany of humanity of whicl 


iyed a major role in break 
, in history 
ing through the 


Holida y 


ecurity curtain 


wide individual virtue found 


so dim a collective tocus 


elstead Holt lay Greetings 


Mr. Dulles Should Resign 


imperial Portugal in her bitter dis 


N A 


Secretary of 


Dyurlle 


week thi month 
State 


unlea hed three 


| 
invie 


past 


Foster pute with democratic India over Goa, 


i Portuguese possession in India 


rhe 


three statements is Mr 


mayor state 
denominator of the 
Dulles’ proud 
today precisely 
The fact 
that the world has changed greatly 
that the 


nuclear 


ments which forcefully underscored 
the fatal 
eign policy unaecrl his 


One—Mr. Dulle 


dedication to the 


common 
American for 


hip boast that he is saying 


weakness of 
} teward 


innounced his re what he said five years ago 


theory that the 
thermo 
sides 
that the 


a hard-driv 


development of 
both 


stalemate, 


ultimate deterrent” against full-scale 


Soviet attack is an “arsenal of massive weapons by has 


This, he 
“what I said five years ago.” 
Asked at a 


whether we 


retaliation asserted, is created a military 


Soviets are embarked on 


Two news conference ‘ng campaign to capture peoples by 


should do more than we psychological, political, and economic 
that 


has 


the economic methods, and the revolt against 


Asia. Mr colonialism 
think factor in world politics all of 


ire any developments which require 


ire doing now to meet 


challenge ol the Soviets in become Al decisive 


Dulles re plied “I do not there these 


considerations seemed to elude the 


us to alter the general magnitude of Secretary of State in his complacent 


our programs devouon to tactics he enunciated five 


Three — Mr 
people of India 


Dulles 


ind of many another © 


infuriated the winters ago while a hot war was raging 


Korea 
country seeking release from colonial One might have 
United States, for 


purposes on the 


thought from the 


ism, by ranging the somber, 


Dulles’ 


military phrasing of Mr 


ill practical side of major pronouncement that 
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he Red Army was massed and mov 
ing when, in fact, a couple of unarmed 
Red Khrushchev 
ind Bulganin were prancing through 
the strategic areas of Asia glibly offer 
mills, paved power 
ms, and leadership against colonial 


bosses by name of 


ig steel streets, 


Xp oitation 


to peoples who are hun 
economic advancement and 
with the remnants of 
in ancient and brutal imperialism 
Mr. Dulles talked agajn, as he did 
the need for more 
military But 
pact-happy even now, what 


gry tor 


1 } 


] 
total break last 


7 ur 
irs ago, ol 


ind stronger alliances 
we are 
with ten overlapping alliances involv 
the 
There is no 
military 
treaties in the face of Russia's present 


only the delusive comfort that 


sixty countries on all 
the earth 


this 


trip SOTIIC 
continents otf 
ecurity mm network of 
tactics 
the Maginot Line gave France until 
Nazi divisions circled around it and 
the Luftwaffe flew over it 

Walter recently de 
nounced this emphasis on alliances as 


Lippmann 


i cheap substitute for a more creative 
of diplomacy. “Why the 

States rushed around the 
world making these pacts?” he asked 
“Because, | venture to say, Mr. Dulles 
illing to ask and unable to get 


brand has 


United 


is un 
from Congress the money to conduct 
the kind of 
Soviets are conducting 
do little good. But they make the 
headlines. And they cost little money 


The money they cost is the kind of 


realistic diplomacy the 


he pacts 


money that: Congress, when no one 


leads it to greater wisdom, is most 


willing to appropriate.” 
I! 


Soviet strategists have demonstrated 
in recent months how simple it is to 
vault over our clutter of alliances by 
sending Red technicians, Red prop 
agandists, and Red serve 
their cause in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. We are poised at 


rubles to 


every point, militarily to check Soviet 
but it 
pression that constitutes 


military ag 
the clear and 
present danger; it is economic pene 


aggression isnt 


tration, political infiltration, and psy 
chological warfare—and against these 
Mr. Dulles’ “ultimate deterrent,” 
“arsenal of massive retaliation,” 
vides no defense 

It is all too clear from the news re 
from Asia that the Soviets 
are making decisive progress in win 


oul 
pro 


ports 
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Never Underestimate the Competition 


ning friends and influencing people 
While we remain rigidly anchored to 
concepts of power politics, the Ru 
sians are making effective use of the 
instruments of competitive 
ence. For all his bumbling manner 
and raucous Khrushchev ha 
shown himself to be a shrewd and re 
He has studied 
the meaning of our own Mar 
shall Plan and Point Four programs, 
learned the lessons of economi 
and is busy applying them everywhere 
he feels there is the prospect of bind 
ing a nation to the Soviet orbit. But 
we have failed to learn the lesson of 
our own success in Western Europe 
We have made enormous contribu 
tions to the economic well-being and 
the political stabilization of 
areas of the world, and helped our 
selves in the process, but we seem in 
clined to shrink from our successes, to 
pull back just as we seem to be off to 
a flying start 

We picked the very moment when 
the Soviet 
around Asia offering a helping hand 
take it 
chose that moment to announce a 20 


co-exist 
antics, 


sourceful strategist 


aid, 


large 


top brass was bouncing 


to anyone who would 
per cent slash in our foreign economi 
aid program We chose the 
moment Comrades Khrushchev 
julganin were telling the people of 


very 


and 


India how much Russia was prepared 
to contribute to her economic deve! 
opment to announce a $10,000,000 re 
duction in our aid to India 


Mr. Dulles sneered at the Soviets, 


as well he might, for holding out 
false hopes and making irredeemable 
but it inconceivable 
that our Secretary of State could have 
that the 

coping 


promi cs 


promises, seems 


thought most eflective 


Communist 


reduce 


method of with 


propaganda 


owt 


was to 


oul commitments for economn 
aid and to proclaim a revival of em 
phasis on military alliances and “mas 


sive retaliation 


Mr. Dulles 
and discredited past showed up most 
the 


devotion to a dead 


graphically in his handling of 
his tiny enclave on 
India 


proble m ot Goa 


the western shore of has been 


a Portugues possession for more than 
100 years. It 
the last reminders in 


stands today as one ol 
India of an old 
The British 
have withdrawn; so have the French 
But the linger 


termined to cling to the colony they 


and hated imperialism 


Portugues on, de 


call a “province” of Portugal 

India, proud and sensitive to its re 
cently acquired role as an independent 
nation, is determined to wipe out this 
last legacy of its long enslavement by 
the West. Soviet 
aware of this deeply held determina 
ion by the people of India. That : 
why Khrushchev lashed out at West 
ern imperialism in general and Portu 
guese insistence on retaining Goa in 
particular 

It was here that Mr 


strategists are wel 


Dulles allowed 


k in The Weshingteoa 


“So Nice We Could Both 
Get Here Together’ 








himself to be trapped into committing ire ma difference between the the formulation and executio 


i blunder of enormous magnitude position of postwar China ind pres American foreign policy. It would be 
Provoked by Khrushche inflam ent-day India, but it doesn’t seem to meaningle to replace him wit " 
matory outbursts, our Secretar ol u too tar-tetched to wonder out John Foster Duller who thoug 
« } 
late agreed to participate in issuing loud if we are not now in the proce vas just dandy to go on p } 
a joint communique with the Portu of “losing” India as we “‘lost’’ China per cent of our appropriations for i 
guecn foreign minister i tatement If Mir Dulle understand the ternationa iffairs on armament ana 
- , } f, ’ 
which put him and tne country tor take involved. if he i iware of the one per cent on econom aid. Or a 
. . le « Port : 
which he speaks on the side of Portu meaning of the new Soviet tactic nad John Foster Dullest—wedded so in 
. | P | , : 
guese colonialism and against the a if he has any ippreciation of the vast Hexibly to the past that he could not 
| 
{i f 
pirations ol the people ol Inc for ferment for treed mm ind ‘ ju ity vrasp the mie ining ot the revolutior 
complete independence velling up in Asia and Africa, he in Asia and Africa and felt it w 
It would be difficult to exaggerate gave no sign in his recent pronounce quite ill right to issue joint comm 
| 
the consequence al My Dulles ments. Instead, there wa i weary ques with the imperia corporat 
foot-inemouth declaration. Goa ha repetition of stale and meaningless tate of Portugal that would turn mi 
vast psychological significance for the phrases; there was a lawyer's accept lions of persons in tree, democrati 
people ol India: beyond that. Goa ance of a bookkeeper insistence that India against u 
ind territories like it elsewhere in the budget be balanced, even if in the 
Asia have come to symbolize a stand long run the cost run taggeringly \ 
ing challenge to freedom and ind higher and unbalances the budgets of 
pendence for millions of humans east i whole new generation What is needed most of all. it seen 
of Suez We think Mr Dulle hould re to us, 18 an awarene of the nat 
wn. He is an up tanding citizen, and of the truggle in the orld, and 
lV t patriot is well But he ism t the man willingnes to act bold nad eat ( 
for thus ob at this ine ‘ rave ly to meet its challenge 1) mie 
J \ Z 
, 
Some notion olf the magnitude ol the feeling he ought to be rescued a greatly expanded program otf ¢ 
Mr. Dulles’ blunder can be tound in belore he consolidates his credentials nomic aid, even if for the moment 
a dispatch from New Delhi by the is the worst Secretary of State of this means another unbalanced budget 
Associated Press, which usually pre century. It is clear that it isn’t all his und another delay in tax reducti 
fers to stick to the official American fault, for his i part of a team eflort Chis means a willingne to plan | | 
But olten his | l¢ . i onger haul than we have t 
line in reports on toreign affairs. (See 7 oS OLN! cen to soal > oe — we Gag 
Robert Lasch's “Il See ! the Pape ibove and beyond the call of duty to now tO pro’ ide enough aid for 
on Page 13 of this issue.) After report nis team ong enougn time to enable the ne 
sal aol les ma 4 ? 
ing that the traveling salesman of the Mr. Dulle resignation, however independent nations of tne , i 
Soviet Union had failed to sell the ould be significant only if it meant build solid foundations for a tree , i 
, ' | } } } i too. ti 1} f 
Russian line to India’s top officia ‘ fundamental shift in emphasis in “ety This mean , nat we mu 
. ‘ahi wiel 
the AP went on to observe make our aid available a put 
harsh requirements ol itary ! 
tut aided by an untimely assist ! , c 
j pro quos which have cost us so ce 
from Secretary of State Dulles, they é 
. in many strategic areas ot tl 1 
have gone a long way toward convince 
tut econon ad alone , ' 
ing the average Indian that his real B POE AIL SIU ' f 
4 ’ : , ' ’ ‘ 
friends are to be found behind the whieve our purpos pe YUE t 
, t} t large of her 
lron Curtain and that the Weste: ere Cc tanger issuc OF Wile! 
lim ¢ rld , 
powers still are a threat to India cand in . - if we are to 
! Nn : ‘ mimittec i rt \ 
independent future we UM omitted are ‘ 
and Africa for treedon I ‘ re 
The mistakes in India by Khlirusch ; 
triumph over Trin ( 
chev and Bulganin, the AP noted : 
“ cisi trugygic ol mmpetit ¢ ‘ 
were “wiped away by the Dulles a 
. existence, we must range ours ( | 
tion, which Indians consider supports 
, unequivocally on the ide of POT ( 
Portuguese colonialism in India at a 
: strugviing up trom coionia ‘ lo ; 
time when the Russians are hitting 
4 even | n the we ‘ ‘ 


hard at colonialism as the root of all 
Western evil.” 





I hie AP's cautiously worded d pru Phe Unit Stat hale 
patch is paralleled when not great revolution itself é { 
exceeded in urgency by every repo the soviet t the ) 
from India we have cen in thre \me petit ‘ o-t iste } 
man ind = toreiwn pre l oget ick 1 be t ’ 
thie ‘ ‘ ! cl { iil ‘4 < 

He ok is ite Washington Post 
dee] | ‘ ! 
quai P| “Shouldn't the Bodyguard Stay it 
India and, indeed, in all Asia. There More in the Background?” 
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An Article of Secession 


By MURRAY KEMPTON 


‘Anybody can fight the Ku 
Klux Klan, but only the Dem 
cratic Party can stand between 
the common people and thet 


oppressors in this land 
WILLIAM |f 
Democrat 
June, 1924 


F =o are 


chiseled on the tombstone 


NNINGS BRYAN 


convention 


words which couid be 
the twenties. It 
Bryan's 
the 


to condemn 


Party of 
that, with 
the loudest for 
cratic Party 
Ku Klux 
John W 


ispirant 


Democrat 
is recorded VOICE 
Demo 
refused the 
Klan at its 1924 convention 
Davis, the only 
about 


silence, 


Presidential 
the Klan and 
its enemies could be induced to feel 
neutral, was suitably liquidated the 


whom 


following November. That last fact 
is, of course, irrelevant, since there 
are things a party should not do 
even to save itself; still there is a 
certain irony in the way ignoble 
attempts to save themselves have 
turned out for the Democrats in 
the past 

Now the Democrats have come to 
1956, and a problem much like the 
one they dodged so dismally 32 years 


igo has crept upon them again. The 
Citizens Councils of Mi sippl were 
organized in the Delta in 
1954, to combat the U.S 


June ol 


Supreme 


Court's decision to integrate the 
public schools. Since then, they have 
spread to lexa Louisiana Arkan 
sas, Alabama, and South ( olina 
ind have ess puissant but equal 
ly intens¢ outcroppil ! Vi 
nia, Georgia, ( i and 
I ennessee 
I ( ens ( 1 is 
their denunci } ! ] 
f a ecret 1 f 
ole Che ; 
( nd 
ti si tl aa 
January 720 


ol the 


bring to Chicago. Sen. Olin D 
statesman 


Averell 


John 


ston, a mino! elevated to 


Olympus by Harriman just 
a few weeks ago and South Carolina's 
leading Stevenson Democrat in 1952, 
1's at least a fellow waveler. As chan 


man of the Senate Civil Service Com 


mittee, Johnston has announced that 


member hip in a Citizens Council 1 
perfectly proper under the Hatch Act 


ind that, if it weren't, he would per 


sonally rewrite the law. Johnston has 


also expressed his absolute 
with the 


various Cutuzens 


‘agree 
ment principles of the 
Councils that are 
being organized throughout South 
Carolina 

Sen. James Oliver Eastland of Mi 
sissippi hardly be far behind 
Johnston. Mississippi has only one 


state-wide 


can 
olticial publicly unafraid 
but the 65,000 
Citizens 
tate 


to admit his affiliation 
members of its Council in 
a host of 


of them 


clude three 


the 
gubernatorial pri 
tive candidates poke at a 
Citizens Council rally and 
them canceled prior spe iking engage 


legislator 


county chairmen In 
last Missis ippi 
mary, all 
some ol 
ments for the occasion 
Herman Adlai 


weekend i le \ 


Talmadge, Steven 


on’s host one month 


back, was keynote speaker at the 
Alabama Citizens Council conven 
tion in Selma last summer. In hi 
latest Missi Ippl foray, Talmadge 
predicted with obvious pleasure that 














Stevenson 


would be nominated by 


the Democrats and win the election 
Such an 


munist 


announcement by a Com 


fellow-traveler would have 


brought the heavens down on Steven 


soni s head; the only possible reaction 


to Talmadge's position by any othe 


Democratic contender is one ol eF 


None ol these high priests ol un 
Citizens Councils would, ol ourse, 
have a good word to say tor the Klar 
except far back in the hills I he 
Klan was alter all a ratlish army 
the Councils are proud to 


| repre CTit 
what white Mississippi delight Lo 
better el 


describe as its ment——lum 


ber dealers, lawyers, planter i 
“hool superintendents. Yet the dil 
ference between Klan and Counc 
is largely one ol haberdashery 


I hae Mississ 
(ound ha 


ippi White Citizen 


a pub ic roster ol ollie 


and every torn appearance of trank 
ind open operation lt is not an 
appearance hich survive much 
erious questioning. When a visitor 


Simmons, the Coun 


sks William | 


cils tate idministrator wheth 
Gov. Hugh White is of his tlock 
Simmons reluses to answei 1 hie 


ollicers of the Southern Gentlemen 


ol Loutsiana i hound de cousin of 


*’ 


the Councils, say only that thes 


membership includes the cream of 


the state's citizens ind that secre 
even about its size, is one ol its mreat 
trength 
1] 

lhere is some of the same relation 
between urface and reality in the 
Council ipproach to direct action 
Simmons is a tall, slow, almost gent 
ung man and very carelul to i 


that the activities of hi pastorate ar 


entire educational be ill 
even concede that the economic be 
cott of recalcitrant Negros hich 


the Councils shar pe t 


formal and approved poll bhe 
familial ith report ol in) lit 
boyootts all ove M issis ippl but if 
c<ribes these instances a imp 
community response to crisis and no 
ork olf the Citizens Council 
Simmon crowded ollie i jack 
ms Hote Waltha ith lesk 
ling the tk ol R ell Kurk 
i bio phy of fol (. Ca pul 














Nothing is more removed from 
Bill Simamons’ tongue or heart than 
the notion of violence or the inflic 
uuon of sulfering upon anyone: 

“We're not that kind of folks,” 
he says. “We're decent people. We 
were raised right. We'd behave like 
we behave whether there were laws 
or not. We're not fanatio. The 
weight of ability and material assets 
is overwhelmingly on our side. We 
don't regard the situation as an 
emergency. There won't be the first 
attempt made to integrate a school 
down here. We have nothing to 
worry about.” 

In the twenties whatever dentist 
was kleagle of the Klan must have 
filled the air with pieties about peace 
and harmony. There were people 
who believed them, even people less 
anxious to believe than Bryan was 
Heywood Broun wrote in 1924 that 
the Klan had been a vague threat 
to him until he saw its face at the 
Democratic convention when fifty of 
its knights keelhauled one poor fe- 
male in the Georgia delegation who 
had voted to condemn the Klan. 

The principles of the Citizens 
Councils, to which Johnston, Tal- 
madge, and Simmons bear witness, 
are no less clevated; you cannot see 
their face until you see Jasper Mims, 
who is in his sixties and was a 
carpenter in Yazoo City 

Last August 6, Jasper Mims and 52 
other Yazoo City Negroes signed a 


petition for admission of their chil 
dren into the town's best school, 
which was naturally the white school 
Ten days later, the Yazoo City Herald 
gave over its back page to a list of 
signers of the integration petition 
each name, each address, each tele 
phone number set forth in 14-point 
type and “Published as a public serv 
ice by the Citizens Council of Yazoo 
City.” 

These were not cotton-patch Ne 
groes; they were, in fact, the core of 
Yazoo City’s middle class; Jasper 
Mims had an income of $150 a week 
In six months, they have been dis 
persed and broken. 

Nathan Stewart was Yazoo City’s 
most successitul Negro grocer. When 
his name was published as an inte 
gration supporter, no wholesaler in 
town would supply him even for 
cash. “He could not,” says Jasper 
Mims, “buy Coca Cola, Schlitz, Blue 
Ribbon or Pabst Beer, or Colonial 
bread, or Nabisco wafers. The Delta 
Nationa! Bank told him to come and 
get his money.” Nathan Stewart, 
bankrupt, is now in Illinois. Two 
other grocers had signed the peti 
tion; under the same pressure, they 
have given up their stores and left 
the state 

“Mrs. Lillian Young signed the 
petition and the McGraw Lumber 
Company fired her husband Harry. 
She went into the AkP a few days 
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after her name was published and 
picked out ten dollars 
groceries 


meat market came to the tront ol 


worth olf 


The man who Ope rates the 


the store and said, “This nigger 
woman signed the petition, and the 
clerk refused to sell to her I he 
Youngs are in Chicago now.” 

Hoover Harvey, a plumber, was in 
stalling bathroom fixtures in the 
house of Joseph Hendrix, the lumber 
dealer, when Mrs. Hendrix came in 
and pointed to his name in the Yazoo 
City Herald 

“She told me and my partner, 
Jimmy Covington, that we'd better 
get our names olf the petuuion She 
said that, if we did, she'd give us 
the work on her daughter's house 
Jimmy went in the next day and 
took his name olf, but he didn't get 
the work and now he’s gone to 
Detroit.” 


Il! 


That ravaged petition still sits in 
the Yazoo County clerk's olfice; 51 
of the 53 original signers have gone 
in there and had their names re 
moved; the two surviving signatures 
belong to persons who have already 
left the state 

But even recantation did not save 
the others. No man who signed the 
petition and lost his job and took 
his name off on the promise of its 
restoration is working in Yazoo City 
today. Jasper Mims removed his 
signature; he has not since gotten a 
call for work from a white man. It 
is the mark of these clean-collared 
Kluxers that, even in total victory, 
they do not forgive 

A year ago there were 235 Negro 
voters in Yazoo City. The Citizens 
Councils printed a list of their names; 
now there are just 15. Yazoo City’s 
chief of police was assigned to their 
dissuasion. Bill Simmons is insistent 
that the Citizens Councils have no 
objection to any qualified person's 
voting. On matters like these, the 
likes of William Simmons prefer not 
to know: that’s what sheriffs and 
police chiefs are for. Sheriff Sam 
Parker tells Jasper Mims, “Before we 
let you vote, we'll choke the river 
with nigger bodies,” and Bill Sim 
mons reminds you that he and all 
his followers were brought up right 

There is no one to call them to 
book. Mississippi has nearly a mil- 
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lion Negroes. Those of them who 
dare to vote are being progressively 
denied the right to vote; those who 
dare to petition are being denied 
the right to petition. The Citizens 
Councils have made it unsafe even 
for a white man to speak. Last fall, 
on the eve of the trial of Roy Bryant 
and |]. W. Milam for the murder of 
Emmet Till, A. T. Weir, a Money, 
Miss., merchant, publicly described 
Bryant and Milam as “white trash.” 
Since then, Weir has felt the full 
force of a Citizens Council boycott; 
he has learned his and will 
speak no more 


lesson 


If you remind Bill Simmons of 
what his flock has done to Jasper 
Mims, he answers that you are talk- 
ing about a situation that could not 
exist 


“Respectable people don't sign 
these petitions. A lot of the signers 
have prison records. The ones who 
were respectable took their names off 
the petitions here in Mississippi; they 
said they'd been tricked and misled 
and I believe them.’ 


IV 


No meeting in Mississippi is com 
plete without some white high school 
choir singing a Negro spiritual and 
some Presbyterian praying to Jesus 
Christ for white solidarity. And 
these are people who make their 
wars on the respectable aged; it is 
the work of God not just to destroy 
but also to degrade Jasper Mims 


They are beyond the touch of man, 
because they are the rulers of that 
Mississippi whose convention and 
electoral votes are considered worthy 
of the importunate solicitation of 
Democratic Presidential candidates 
Bill Simmons gets his office in the 
Walthall free, by courtesy of E. O 
Spencer, its owner, who stays with 
Herbert Brownell whenever he goes 
to Washington, and is the appointed 
dispenser of any Republican patron 
age Mississippi gets 

When a Leflore County grand 
jury refused to indict the kidnappers 
of Emmett Till, it was applauding 
their act, and its approbation placed 
their guilt not just upon these two 
ruffians but upon every white man 
in Mississippi. In the same way, the 
toleration of the White Citizens 
Councils by Republicans and Demo 
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crats alike lays the burden of their 
guilt not just on the South but upon 
all of us 

We are talking, in Mississippi 
alone, of nearly a million people 
The 65,000 members of the Citizens 
Council there are their wardens and 
guards. It is their hands we shake 
when we go to a Democratic conven- 
tion. If there were a million Jews 
sealed away in Egypt, we may be cer- 
tain that their spokesmen would be 
at hand and carefully attended in 
Chicago next summer, just as the 
American Poles and Czechs will be 
It is easy to legislate for people other 
nations oppress; there will be no 
resolutions passed for the Mississippi 
Negro 

And yet who can name a domestic 
issue with the blood and shame in 
it of Jasper Mims alone there in the 
darkness around Yazoo City or of 
Nathan Stewart fitting together the 
rubble of his life somewhere in Illi 
nois? The Democrats are truly the 
children of William Jennings Bryan; 
their silence cries out in his old voice 
that anybody can attack the Citizens 
Councils, but only they can protect 


the faceless common man from his 
faceless oppressors 

Jasper Mims is the particular. The 
Democrats turn their back on him 


and wave their benevolent hand over 
the general—-all farmers, all small 
business men, and as many Negroes 
as can vote. Jasper Mims will very 
soon have no place to lay his head; 
and Adlai Stevenson spends a week 
end with Herman Talmadge, and 
Averell Harriman plainly suffers be- 
cause he was not invited too 

In Chicago, last November 19, Gov 
Stevenson improvised into his pre 
pared speech the judgment that inte 
gration is no longer a political issue, 
because it has been decided by the 
Supreme Court. It notion 


was a 











which could at once satisfy the cold 
of heart and not affront any visiting 
Southerners, who must know that any 
man to whom judicial decree is real 
ity and the morning newspaper an 
irrelevant fantasy is no danger to 
them. The next day, Averell! Harri 
man held a press conference and was 
asked about Emmett Till. He an 
swered that New York has not solved 
its own racial problems and was in 
no position to preach to anyone else 
And the Governor of New York there 
after departed for Alabama where he 
addressed a farm-porch audience of 
planters and men 
preached to the Russians about social 
decency. He did not mention 
rights 


business and 


civil 


V 


There may be, although I have no 
way of knowing, a time of judgment 
for all of us. If there is, it must be 
said then that the American 
at a time when he should have called 
out to Jasper Mims with all 
heart, could only say, “Of course, 
but 7 


liberal, 


his 


We have stumbled ou down 
from “Of course, Hiroshima, but 
‘to “Of course, Jasper Mims, but 
and with every “but” we have 
grown lesser. There are, 1 am sure, 
many realistic reasons why the Demo 
cratic Party should avert 
from Jasper Mims and welcome to 
its councils Fielding Wright, a Mis 
sissippi planter 
No amount of gilt and crimson 
can make a banner raised by cowards 
anything but a coward’s banner. This 
country will probably survive four 
years of the Republicans; it could 
survive four years more. For Jasper 
Mims, it will be all the same; and, if 
it is the same for him, the least of 
, it is the same for all of us 
The Georges, the Talmadges, the 
Fastlands, and the Bill 
are what they are; our tragedy is not 
so much them, but the fact that men 
who think themselves worthy to be 
President of the United States pant 
after, if not their good will, at least 
their neutrality. Yeats once said of 
the poetry of Wilfred Owen: “There 
is every excuse for him, but none for 
those who like him.” There is for 
giveness somewhere for Bill Simmons, 
the 


way 


its 


eyes 


us 


Simmonses 


they can be no forgiveness for 
Demucratic Party 











The Court Says 
No to Congress 


By Fred Rodell 


eset PHE short span from 
January 1935 to June 1936 the 
Supreme Court ol the United States 
declared unconstitutional no less than 
seven major pieces of federal legisla 
tion—-seven important and far reach 
ing laws passed by the Congress and 
signed by the President of the United 
States I hese included the 
National Industrial Recovery Act 
(creating the NRA) under which al 


industry of the 


seven 


most all the nation 
had been operating and the Agricul 
tural Adjustment Act which 
almost all the and 


farmers had been operating. Scarcely 


under 
nation’s farms 
a citizen anywhere in the land could 
unaffected by this 
faceted judicial massacre of the bulk 
New Deal 

Then Franklin Roosevelt proposed 


have been seven 


ol the first 


his plan to reorganize, or “pack,” of 

“unpack,” =the 
F.D.R.'s plan, 
subdue or up oF up ofr 
bring up to date the Nine Old Men, 
as history 
Or was it? 


perhaps 
Court 


Supreme 
intended to 
solten wise 


was records it deteated 

During the long span of almost two 
decades stretching from June of 1956 
to November of 1955, the Supreme 
Court declared unconstitutional pre 
cisely one real piece of federal legis 
lation—a vindictive tacked on 
the end of an appropriations bill and 


rider 


affecting only three citizens, three 

. 
government employees whom Con 
gress didn’t like and was trying to 


cut off the 
(Technically 
during this period vetoed one other 
bit of federal law—an 


government =p ivroll 


speaking, the Court 


insignilicant 


10 


and strictly procedural rule-of-court 
of such miniscule moment that it 
does not properly count.) It is worth 
noting too that the “Court” which 
displayed such deference to Congress 


over almost a score of, years was 
actually several Courts, beginning 
with the Nine New-Deal-Destroying 


Old: Men still intact, and ranging 
through the Stone Court and the 
Vinson Court to the start of a Warren 
Court; twenty-three Justices took part, 
though not 
this 


always 
extended 


unanimously, in 
show of judicial re 
straint, if not always of respect 

Then this past November, only a 
few weeks Roosevelt-Tru 
man-Eisenhower nine (four named by 
Roosevelt, 


ago, the 
three by Truman, two by 
Eisenhower), who make up the Court 
today, unconstitutional a 
federal law which potentially affected 
millions of U.S 


struck 


increasing 


declared 


and, if not 
have affected 
millions more. The law 
section of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, enacted in 


citizens 


down, would 


was that 


1950, which said that former mem 
bers of the armed forces, though 
honorably discharged and living 


tried bv 
court-martialled) 
civil courts (with 


civilian lives, were to be 


military courts (or 


instead of by tria 





professor of law at Yale 
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CHIFF Fart WarrRe? 


JUSTICE 


by-jury and other constitutional safe 
guards) for certain crimes allegedly 


committed while they were in the 


services. The case was headlined in 
the newspapers, and will doubtless 
live in legal annals, as the Toth case 


Robert W loth, 
an honorably discharged ex-member 
of the U.S. Air 
having probably 
Korea, 


scot-tree, 


since it was one 


Force, who despite 
participated in a 
murder in will presumably 
go forever courtesy of the 
Supreme Court's considerably farther 
reaching decision 

For it is not Toth 
makes the immensely 
important (but rather, as with Dred 


S« ou, 


lucky Robert 


who decision 


vice versa); nor is it the two 


or three accused deserters-to-the-Com 


munists who were immediately re 


leased from jail as now untriable, 


nor even the countless more ex-serv 


icemen who may now escape all 


punishment for crimes they may have 
committed. It is on 
that the Toth case 


meaning 


a larger canvas 


acquires major 
First, it may portend and initiate 


after twenty lean and lying-low 


years olf sometimes servile submission 
(witness, tor 


to Congress example, 


the tortured upholding of the shame 


ful Smith Act an era in which the 
Court, with confidence regained, may 
oO mall nd up to Cor and 
' No 

Second, the Tot! ise may presage 
i me ( i ia : hifted 
i rit east i ‘ 
il | yf \ ind ¥ ta tie | ot | ib it 
i lor the decision was not unani 
mou it Was six-to-three 
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Third, and potentially 


most 


if hopefully 
ignilicant of a it was not in 


protection of propert hts or vested 


business interests—as it was in the 
days when the Nine Old Men were 
mowing down the Ne Deal—that 
the Court said No to Congress in the 
loth case it wa in protection ol 
civil iberties, of the kind olf demo 
cratic decencies that the B ft Right 


guarantees and indeed demands 
As is 
Black 


a) otten so true both Ju tice 


opinion tor the Court major 


ity and Justice Reed's opinion tor 
the three dissenters Burton and 
Minton were the other two) make 
eemingly unanswerable sense, if each 
is read alone Both rely on the Con 
stitution but on difterent clauses: 
both cite old cases in support but 


lilferent case 
bac k 
ferent tacts 

Black 


vress cannot, even under its 


prac tical 


lact to their views but dif 


basic argument is that Con 


bro id 


ir powers deprive civilians of the 


right to be tried in regular Consti 


tution-created courts ith all the 


reguiar constitutional! ifeguards of 


cTiminal 


fairness to 
Reed's 


the Conegre 


detendants 
that 
broad 


rt-martial tor 


basic argument insist 
ional ir power i 


enough to permit 


committed by a 


that it 1s silly tod 


iny crime man in 


uniform tinguish 


between the man hose crime 1s dis 


covered while he is still in the service 
and the man whose crime is discov 
ered alter his discharge ind, at any 
rate that Ihe choice 1 tor Con 
gress, not the Court 
Lhi last quotation trom Reed 
lissentin opinion put the case 
two most fundamer i mtro 


eTsia i if into I 1 spective 
For it implicitly italicizes those twir 
judicial twister Ou t he Court 
ever, except in the Ost i wssible 





For, eve 


New 


together 


since aw-minded 
Dealers joined unanimously 


to damn the Supreme Court's murdet 


ot the first New Deal, there has been 
a widening split in the ranks of the 
dammners as to just what was wrong 
with the judicial philosophy of the 
Nine Old Men One group ha 


claimed that the error lay simply in 


ubstituting the judgment of the 


Court for the judgment of Congres 


it has maintained that such substitu 


tion would be equally wrong no mat 


ter what kind of case was at issue 
clause of the 


Constitution wa id to 


and no matter what 


prohibit 
( ongres 


from doing whatever Con 


gress had done; it has come very 


close to proclaiming that the Court 
should never overrule Congress at all, 


Constutution or no Constitution 
The 
the Nine 


stituted 


othe has agreed that 
Old 


theu 


group 
Men 
judgment for Con 

But 


improperly ub 


vress judgment this group has 


interpreted the old Court basi 
error somewhat more narrowly i 
grounded im the kind of law that 


were overruled (all of them economu 


iv ind in the vagueness of the 


constitutional clause that were in 
voked to pustily 


Hence thi 


the Court on occa 


the overruling 
believed that 


yuld ind 


ZrO ip ha 


ton he 


could ithout any inconsistency 

overrule Congre here constitu 
tional commands o1 prohibition are 
more pointed and precise, and that 


thi i c ly the case 


thanks to 


pecia 






































the Bil f Rights, in the tield of 


civil liberties 

Inevitably, th plit between th 
two group ho had jointly damned 
the Nine Old Men carried over onto 
the Court itself as more and more 
Ne Dealer ind ite? everal Fan 
Dealer re named to the | ( 
ench. But the first gwrour ip 

most neve ‘\ to igre 

ast tive iscendan ol thre ( ! 
majority, Thati no tecder 

except one that mpplied thine 
men on ind one too trivial t 
ter va declared unconstitution 
from me ot O%) to Novembe« 
15 
II 

At its high-water mark, the second 
rrouy the discipl olf don't-let 
Conere tep-on-civi liberty uld 
boast but four Justices out of nine 
Black Dougla Murph ind Rut 
ledge The other tour Rooseve' ip 
porntet Reed bFrankturter Jack 
son, and one-term byrne ind all 


four ol Truman Burton Vinson 
(Clark Minton were regular| 
ed on the opposite scle by tle 


ind basic issue came to 


ind 


i head in challenges of liberty-restrict 


ing law pa ed in the name ol 1 
Murphy ind Rutledge 


Black ind Dougla 


r 
were left to dmsent, in anger and in 


tional security 


were dead: only 


un ainst the placid benedictions 
that Chef | tice Vinson (Court 
bestowed on ( migre 

tut no comes a newly constituted 
nine led by i ne Chiet | tice 
Warren, to slap Congress down in 
the Toth case in detense ol 
libertue And n come i strat 
re Court marority to torce Conere 
coddiler Reed, Burton md Mint 
into unaccustomed dissent and t 
nm tormer Conere coddler Frank 


lark to it caus if 
happen could it have beet 
foreseen, and what does it perha 


porte nal 


I here i i fundamenta f ‘ 
eonstitutiona i that ha ri ' 
neglected amidst a elter ol iM 

suse ind wipe na recea 
It that “uo can hie 


‘ ' ! } 
bal / I 


n convenient hind 
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sight that tests the accuracy of analy- 
sis—-is to study the personalities and 
the predilections, the bents and the 
biases, the wisdoms and the weak 
nesses, of each of the nine men who 
are going to make that decision 


As the Toth case went up to the 
top Court——after a federal district 
judge had held in Toth’s favor and 
a federal Court of Appeals had de 
cided, two-to-one, against Toth and 
for Congress—the forthcoming votes 
of four Justices were plainly pre 
dictable. There was no doubt that 
Black and Douglas, veteran and mili 
tant champions of all civil liberties 
against Congress or any other would 
be infringer, would deem the law 
unconstitutional, There was no doubt 
that Reed and Minton, equally mili 
tant defenders of almost all govern 
ment action in the face of claimed 
Bill-of-Rights violations, would up 
hold Congress. Also, there was little 
doubt that Burton, who rarely strays 
from the Reed-Minton fold in this 
kind of case and then only on nar 
rowly technical ground, would vote 
against Toth unless he found some 
petty procedural excuse-—far short of 
calling Congress wrong-——to vote the 
other way. 

The decision would hinge on the 
not-so-patently-predictable 
Warren, Harlan, Frankfurter, and 
Clark. Of these, the Chief Justice 
was the key man, for at least one and 
probably two of the other votes 
would follow his. The safe prediction 
on the case would have been that, as 
Warren went, so would go the Court 

with two or three dissents no mat- 
ter which way the case was decided 
Only a seer could have clearly fore 
seen what Warren's view would be 
and yet there were hints. 

His two years as Chief Justice had 
already proved Warren both a more 
forceful leader (witness the unani 
mous one-opinion anti-segregation de 
cisions) and a far more sympatheti« 
listener to claimed violations of per 
sonal rights than was his predecessor, 
Vinson. Warren had several times 
dissented in their behalf with Black 
and Douglas, as Vinson never did; he 
had also several times led a Court 
majority to protect such rights. More 
over, Warren, coming to the Court 
from a lifetime in state government 
service, was less blindly respectful of 
the powerful federal government than 
were the majority of the appointees 


votes ol 
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under the New Deal and Fair Deal 

The same lack of awe for strong 
central authority characterized Har- 
lan, who had done occasional im 
portant legal jobs for his state and 
had held no previous federal post 
except for a few months as a Court 
of Appeals judge. It is likely that 
Warren and Harlan would have been 
more reluctant to strike down a con- 
troversial state law, affecting infinite- 
ly fewer people, than to protect the 
whole nation from a dubious Act of 
Congress. Hence, a reasonable before 
hand guess might well have placed 
Warren—a_ strong Chief Justice, 
doubtless intent on putting the ju- 
diciary’s power, where properly in 
voked, back on a par with Congress’ 

on the Black-Douglas side in the 
loth case; and the same guess would 
have seen Harlan, for much the same 
reasons, joining his Chief 


il 


Frankfurter, as so often, would have 
been the hardest to predict. The lead 
ing Court exponent of the leave-Con 
gress-alone school, he had never be 
fore voted to overrule a federal law; 
even in the case of the rider that cut 
three men from the government pay 
roll, he had merely claimed that they 
ought to be paid because they had 
kept on working—not that the law 
was unconstitutional, But Frankfurter 
has many times voted to uphold civil 
liberties against she arbitrary actions 
of executives and administrators and 
lower eourts and police officials—not 
of legislatures. And Frankfurter has a 
fetish for the proper forms of court 
procedure, plus an idolatrous respect 
for the federal government's so-called 
separation of powers. It is likely that 
Black's opinion in the Toth case 
with its stress not so much on civil 
liberties as on the historic role of 
the judiciary under the Constitution 

was so written to win Frankfurter’s 
vote. And a very astute observer 
might have foreseen that, when the 
issue was phrased in terms of an 
attempt by Congress to poach on 
the preserves of the federal courts, 
Frankfurter, for once and reluctantly, 
would be moved to help slap Con 


gress down 
As for Clark, on the surface his 
liberal vote may have seemed the 


hardest of all to predict, for through 


out the Vinson era, he regularly 





teamed with his Chief and Reed and 
Minton and usually Burton to turn a 
cold shoulder on the Bill of Rights 
In fact, Clark's vote on Toth 
cinch to predict—once Warren's vote 
was known, and was known to have 
at least three adherents. Quite sim 
ply Clark is a follow-the-leader-and-al 
most-never-dissent Justice. If Warren 
steers his Court toward increasing pro 
tection of personal freedoms, Clark 
will roll up a record as liberal as his 
record under Vinson was illiberal 
For as I wrote in Nine Men recently, 
with specific reference to civil liber 
ties cases, “whenever Warren goes 
with Black and Douglas, and takes 


was a 


Harlan or Frankfurter or maybe 
Burton with him, Clark is sure to 
desert Reed and Minton, and trot 


along.” 
The signs multiply that Warren 1s 
however gradually he may have to 


do it, going to steer his Court to 
ward increasing protection of per 
sonal freedoms——whether those free 


doms may be infringed by federal or 
State or government 
government officia's. The telling off 
of Congress in the Toth case—after 
nearly twenty years of Court sub 
servience to Congress——was the big 
step, the hard step, and may some 
day be rated as a major turning-point 
in constitutional history. After that, 
it will need little courage, compara 
tively speaking, to order lesser lights 
of government, on every level, to 
obey the Bill of Rights. Even the 
more abominable aspects of the fed 
eral loyalty program may go down 
the judicial drain—despite the recent 
ducking of the real the 
Peters case— before this term of Court 
is over. 

Meanwhile, for may 
want to keep a judicial score-card to 
try to predict close civil liberties de 
cisions to come, the line-up from left 
to right is about as follows: Black 
and Douglas, Warren, Clark (if 
either of the next two joins Warren), 
Frankfurter (if proper legal proced 
ure is involved) or Harlan (if the 
federal government is the offender 
Burton, Minton, Reed. Thus, if the 
unfair-trial provisions of the loyalty 
program should be met head-on by 
the Court, they will be struck down 
by the precise six to-three division of 
the Toth from 
out on this Warren-supported limb 
is, at any rate, a pleasant one 


local bodies or 


issues) in 


those who 


case. The view way 
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I See by the Papers 


By ROBERT LASCH 





A New Low 





When a House Government Opera 
tions Subcommittee recently took tes 
timony from working newspapermen 
on the barriers to freedom of infor 
mation in Washington, James B 
Reston, chief of the Washington bu- 
reau of the New York Times, spoke 
searchingly of the “growing tendency” 
of government olficials to slant or 
“manage” news. He thought this 
might be more harmful in the long 
run than outright suppression 

Reston courteously refrained from 
exploring the question of why any 
news correspondents allow themselves 
and their dispatches to be “managed.” 
But within a few days his thesis was 
being amply demonstrated by the 
news coverage of the Geneva con- 
ference of foreign ministers 

My impression is that diplomatic 
news correspondence has never been 
so blatantly and unashamedly convert 
ed into official propaganda as it was 
at this conference. Not only did it 
carry the government line, as laid 
down at briefings in Geneva, but it 
seemed to me to reach a new low in 
superficiality, in distortion and mis- 
representation, in the substitution of 


opinion and slant for fact, and in 
reliance upon “color,” feeling, and 
sensation to the exclusion of infor- 


mation 

I am not speaking, in this respect, 
of the several able correspondents, 
like Chalmers Roberts of the Wash 
ington Post for one, who sent home 
above all 
their conscientiously reported 
version of events. Nor do these re 
marks apply to columnists like Jo 


balanced, detached, and 


own 
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seph Harsch in the Christian Science 
Monitor and Walter Lippmann in the 
New York Herald Tribune and its 
syndicate, who saw through the ol 
ficial propaganda and ably analyzed 
the true meaning of the conference 
I am thinking not of the special 
correspondents or trained seals, but 
of the mine-run news agency dis 
patches—-which, after all, provided 
the window through which the great 
majority of Americans looked at 
Geneva. 

It was the Associated Press and 
United Press that set the tone for 
most of the news play of the confer 
ence. Their bulletins went out over 
the air hour after hour from radio 
stations in every corner of every state 
Their flashy leads and adjective 
ridden “interpretives” supplied the 
fodder for headlines in dailies all 
over the country. They did more than 
anything else to establish the mood 
in which the American public digest 
ed the main fact that the foreign min 
isters had failed to agree. And their 
record, it seems to me, was one of 
almost total failure to give any con 
ception of the forces actually at work, 
of the changed nature of the struggle 
between East and West, or the basic 
meaning of the deadlocks over Ger 
many, disarmament, and security 


For weeks before the conference 
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began— indeed, ever since the summit 
meeting in July—nearly every news 
agency and commentator had been 


proclaiming that the Russians would 
not accept unilication ol Germany on 
Western terms. Yet Molotov 
formally informed the conference ol 
just this, his speech was widely re 
ported as a shocking disclosure of 
new policy 


when 


Almost Official Propagandists 








According to Daniel DeLuce of the 
Molotov’'s 

conterence; ut 
demand tor 


Press, 
the 
a “thunderous 


Associated 
“stunned” 
tained 
Communist dominance 
Germany"; it was a 
tion of any plan to unily Germany 


speech 

con 
in a united 
“sweeping re yee 


by free elections’; a “blunt demand 
that all Germany follow the Com 
munist course of the East German 


regime”; such a catastrophic event 
that some observers expected “tomor 
row’s meeting to be the last.” 
Because this was how the AP saw it, 
AP member lacking 
special correspondents of their own 


new spapers 


and that was most of them 
ed the AP version to the American 
public. In headlines and many an edi 
torial, Molotov was pictured as hay 


present 


ing single-handedly blown up the con 
ference (which continued, incidental 
ly, for eight days after the AP fore 
cast its imminent demise). The terms 
he proposed for German unification 
were indeed different those 


proposed by the West, and the West 


from 


ern foreign ministers interpreted his 
terms as implying the ultimate com 
munization of Germany. They 
have been right. But the AP 
far beyond reporting their views; it 
accepted them as a substitute for fact 
It served government policy—-in Res 
ton’s phrase, allowed itself to be 
“managed”—quite as loyally as if it 
had been an _ official 
agency. And so in most of the papers 
the cold war was re-declared 
again, because Molotov failed to 
make German concessions which the 


may 


went 


propaganda 


all over 


same press had unanimously predict 
ed he would not make 

It did not take 
the cold 
Dulles replied to Molotov 
the West 
Dulles’ statement, like 
“blunt.” Russia 
“tough,” its attitude full of “discour 


back 
When 
it Wa 
“angrily accusing Russia 

Molotov's, ws 
described a 


long to get 


into war mood 


was 
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aging elements” having a “sharp im 
pact.” The AP dropped any pretense 
of being a news reporting agency 
when, in recounting Molotov’s state 
ment that any unified Germany must 
be a “peacetul, democratic state,” it 
interpolated the editorial explana 
tion, for the benefit of dull readers, 
that these terms are “well established 
in the Soviet vocabulary for describ 
ing Communist countries.” 


The reader of such dispatches must 
have been struck by the extreme sim 
plicity of the Geneva picture. It was 
all the solidest black against the 
purest white—-no grays, no difficult 
shadings, but a stark portrait of So 
viet sabotage of peace. “The world,” 
wrote the AP's J. M. Roberts, who is 
billed as a news analyst, “has now re 
turned to an atmosphere of even 
greater foreboding and tension than 
existed before this year's two 


peace conferences.” Roberts did 


big 


not 


bother to document this remarkable 
judgment, and one might well won 
der how he document such a 
sweeping diagnosis of the state ol 
mind of world.” He was quite 
sure that Russia's conduct had proved 
that “you 
Communists 
he knew 


could 
“the 


can't do business with the 
Again, | wonder how 


Experts—trom A Distance 





Roberts was equally positive in 
concluding that any further negotia 
tions with the Soviets “appeared 
futile.” For Russia had disclosed a 
“completely self-seeking” attitude, and 
demonstrated beyond doubt that “a 
positive program of expansion, not 
fear of aggression by a revived Ger- 
many, is the chief factor of Russian 
policy.” The mask had “torn 
from Soviet intentions, and the diplo 
mats might as well go home.” 


been 
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One thing you have to say tor news 
analysts like J. M. Roberts: they never 
hesitate to propound large, compre 
hensive conclusions that a historian 
or even some diplomats would boggle 
at. They expert at 
reading the Russian mind-——from a 
distance, too 


When the conference ended No 
vember 16, the wire service correspon 
dents had themselves an orgy of pessi 
mism and recrimination. The big 
powers had broken up “in contessed 
failure.” The West had “bitterly ac 
cused Molotov of faith.” In 21 
days, the conterence “scored a 
of massive failures.” Contrary to the 
summit directive, it “contributed 
nothing to the relaxation of interna 
tional tension and the consolidation 
of contidence 
had instead 


All of these judgments may have 
been correct, but I kept wondering 
whether it really is the function of a 
news agency to preoccupy itself so 
much editorial 


are espec ially 


bad 


seTies 


and 
“created new distrust.” 


between states,” 


with an opinion 
about an event as to neglect informa 
Should the AP be so 
interested in establishing the fact of 
the conference's failure that it is not 
interested at all in tacts that might 
explain the failure? 
such of 


tion about it 


Why did we get 
Starvation diet ol actual 
the 
posiuons taken by each side, reasons 
given toi 
historical 


new 


about conlerence—news olf the 


those positions and theu 
background —and 
plethora of blame, indignation, and 


disappointment? 


such a 


Part of the answer is that a diplo 
matic conference naturally lends it 
self to managed news, since the re 


porters do not sit in but must get all 
their information from offticial spoke 
men. The rest of the answer, no less 
important, is that 
dents and news agencies permit them 
selves to be 


foreign policy statement, “Speak Truth 
to Power,” in our October issue, con 





tinues to excite more comment than 


some cor respon 


anything The Progressive has published in many months. Reprints 
are being widely used by high school and college classes, labor 
unions, women’s clubs, political organizations, and many informal 


managed 
I he good 
ones probe beneath the olticial line 


The good ones do not 
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partial sources that will help balance 
all prices include postage 


the picture; and apply their own 
Please send payment with order to informed judgment and historical 
knowledge to the delicate task of 


Reprint Department separating fact from propaganda 


By the time news reaches the pub 
, the tone and feeling of a dispatch 
is likely to be compounded by the 
headline treatment and position given 
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the story. Copy editors, after all, are 
human. If they start with the 
assumption that their news dispatches 
are largely reliable, they must be 
excused for being guided by the feel 
of those dispatches in writing the 
headlines and deciding on the play 
What this means, however, is that 
headlines which by cannot 
convey tine shadings multiply the im 
pact of dispatches which make little 
effort to do so. A_ black-and-white 
story, by the time it gets into head 
lines, is bound to be blacker than 
black and whiter than white 

At the windup of the conference, 
the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, 
relying on the Associated Press dis 
patch by John M. Hightower, under 
standably spread these headlines over 
Page One 


only 


nature 


DULLES RIPS RUSS 
IN PARLEY WINDUP 


Branps Morives INsIncere 


Discussions ENb 
IN TOTAL FAILURE 


The Washington Post and Times 
Herald, on the other hand, had the 
advantage of using a dispatch from 
its own correspondent, the able Chal 
mers M. Roberts, headlines 
conveyed quite a different meaning 


BIG FOUR TALKS 
END IN FAILURE 


and its 


MINISTERS 
Say Issugs 
Have Bren 
CLARIFIED 


West, Reps Voice 
DISAPPOINTMENT BUT 
Wino up Wrrnout 
RoucH Worps or OLp 


The dillerence can be traced en 
tirely to the kind of dispatch each 
newspaper had to work with. Roberts 


wrote into the second paragraph ot 


his story the tact that Molotov and 
the three Western ministers had all 
expressed the beliet that despite 
failure to agree, the three wecks of 
talks “had been helpful in making 
clear the issues and where the East 
and West stand on each.” He also 
took care to report, in the fourth 


paragraph, the significant fact that 
“there was no revival ol 
language.” But readers of the great 
bulk of newspapers never even found 
out that there had been any moderate 


cold war 


1956 


January, 


language or any feeling by anybody 
that the conference had been helpful 
in any way. 


The AP's Curtain of Gloom 





One of the difficulties with serving 
transmission belt for official 
propaganda is that sometimes the 
official line gets crossed up, and needs 


a5 a 


to be changed trom day to day. Im- 
mediately after the conierence, even 
before Secretary Dulles got home, 


a “top-level Administration leader” 
gave out an anonymous statergent to 
the effect that failure at Geneva had 
brought the “cold war back” and 
made necessary even greater emphasis 
on armament expenditure 

The story was prominently played 
throughout the country, sometimes 
getting top billing over the dispatch 
trom Geneva. “Specter or New Cop 
War Rises Out or Fiasco,” said the 
Chicago Tribune headline on Page 
One, and many other heads sounded 
no differently. But some papers trod a 
lithe more carefully than others 

The Louisville Courner-Journal, tor 
example, gave almost equal promi 
the statement of Secretary 
olf Detense Wilson that Geneva would 
have little or no effect on the delense 
program, and that the foreign min 
isters might yet make progress in the 
future. This sort of handling proved 
wise in the event, for when Secretary 
Dulles gave his report to the tele 
vision audience he had to devote a 
good deal of time and verbal agility 
to toning down the “cold war” talk 
and assuring the people that peace 
had not been altogether wrecked 

No such doubts or qualifications 
assailed the Associated Press. From 
Geneva it carried a final story on 
the conference, roundly declaring that 
East and West squared olf today for 
a new round of the cold war for Ger 
many,” with the “spirit of Geneva 
greatly dimmed.” And trom London 
came a companion dispatch asscTung 
that the “flop” of the talks “dropped 
a curtain of gloom over Western 
turope today.” The AP uses special 
radar equipment for detecting cur 
tains of gloom. 


nence to 


In Brief 





[his being the pleasant season, | 
have been asked to say a kind word, 
if possible, for any good things news 
papers have done during the year 


No doubt about it, many papers in 
many cities have performed many 
good deeds, especially by way of alert 
local news coverage and community 
service. But short of a detailed sui 
vey it is impossible to catalogue them 
all, or to rank them. I content mysell 
with nominating as my favorite news 
paperman of the year Clark R. Mol 
lenhoft of the Des Moines Register 
who broke the Wolf Ladejinsky story 
and, what is more important, then 
pursued it almost single-handedly 
from February until October 
Secretary Benson at last admitted that 
maybe a mistake had been made 


when 


In September 1954 I reported with 
satisfaction a new department on 
the Chicago Tribune editorial page 
called “The Other Side,” in 
were reprinted editorials opposing 
Tribune policy. In January 1955 | 
regretfully reported that “The Other 
Side,” after a months’ had 
been abandoned. | now with 
satisfaction that, some 
after the passing of Col. Robert R 
McCormick, “The Other Side” be 
gan to appear, once more, on the 
Tribune editorial page 

Speaking of the one-party press, it 
is worth mentioning that in th 
Philadelphia municipal elections last 
fall the winning Democratic 
alty candidate, Richardson Dilworth 
had the support of the Daily News 
and the Inquirer, along with the be 
nign tolerance if not outright back 
ing of the Evening Bulletin Along 
the same line, Edward H. Jenison 
editor and publisher of the Paris, Li! 
Beacon News, recently charged in an 
Indiana speech that reporters for 
metropolitan newspapers and na 
tuonal news agencies habitually slant 
news against the Republican Party 
“The New Deal drove a wedge be 
tween newspaper employers and the 
employes to the extent that Republi 
cans are the victims of slanted word 


which 


few run, 
report 


seven months 


mayor 


or paragraphs,” said 
many years an Illinois Congressman 
representing guess what party? 

Professional judgment on the Wash 
Phe truth is that 
most Washington correspondents, a! 
ter years of fat living along the Po 
tomac, are damn lazy or 
disinterested to do good investigative 
reporting.” 
John S. Knight, editor and publishes 
Detroit Free Press Datly 
News, Miami Herald 


Jenison, for 


ington press corps 


just Loo 


from an editorial by 


Chicago 


Ww 

















Defender of the Wilderness 


By Richard L. Neuberger 


| ERNARD DeVOTO once told me 
that, above and beyond every 
thing else, he would like to have 
been with Lewis and Clark on that 
first of all treks across our continent 
Chis privilege having been denied 
him, he did the next best thing. He 
became the principal defender of the 
realm Lewis and Clark explored. Let 
some greedy looter touch so much 
as one pine grove or a single foaming 
waterfall, and DeVoto was olf to the 
armed with a portable type 
writer that shot dum-dum bullets 

He voted and he paid his taxes in 
Massachusetts, on the edge of the 
Harvard Yard. He frequented the 
magazine ollices, publishing houses, 
and broadcasting studios of Manhat 
tan Island. He was an intellectual 
and a sophisticate, and he never 
made any bones about it. Yet, when 
he died suddenly this past November, 
the deepest sorrow must have been 
in the far-off mountain ranges and 
lonely canyons of the West. This 
might have astonished him, for once 
he wrote: 

“I have nothing to do with the 
West. I broke the story of the at- 
tempted land-grab in 1946 and, be 
cause at that me I happened to be 
the only slick-paper journalist who 
was a qualified conservationist, the 
spotlight has been on me ever since 

I do go West a lot. I love the 
country. I have a lot of friends out 
| 

Thus did he play down his role 


rescuc 


as protector of the wilderness. But 
others knew that role for what it 
actually was. After DeVoto's death, 


at the early age of 58, the former 
Chief of the U.S. Forest Service, a 
lean man named Lyle F. Watts, said 
to me, “He was our best friend, be 
cause he wasn't afraid of anybody or 
anything, and because he could com 
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mand an audience 
sources are d 


Our natural re- 
whole lot less safe 
today, now that he is dead, than they 
were last night, when Benny DeVoto 
was alive.” 

DeVoto had a profound faith in 
the average person's love of this land 
and its bounty. He visited my wife 
and me in February of 1954, a few 
wecks before | filed for United States 
Senator. Over broiled Chinook sal- 
mon from the Columbia River at 
lunch, we wondered if a Democrat 
could get elected in the state of Ore- 
gon, where it hadn't been done since 


1914. My adversary was to be the 
incumbent Senator, who had spon- 
sored the surrender of the oil tide- 


lands, the relinquishment of public 
grazing and timberlands, and the 
yielding up of Hells Canyon 

After DeVoto had bidden goodbye 
to us and walked down the steep 
steps in front of our old frame house, 
he abruptly turned on the sidewalk 
and puffed back up the cement steps. 
I came halfway to meet him. Breath- 
ing deeply from the exertion, he 
faced me in the bright sunlight. A 
faint smile creased his face, with its 
broad mouth and wide, flattened 
nose. He could not have been de- 
scribed by his own mother as a 
handsome man, yet a kind of aura 
lighted his eyes as he spoke 

“Be of good cheer, my friend,” he 
said. “The American people have 
never yet voted to abandon their 
natural resources when the issue was 
understood by them—and they never 
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will. Everything's going to be all 
right. I'm just about sure of that.” 

Throughout the hard, bruising 
Oregon campaign which followed, a 
stream of small checks came steadily 
from Cambridge. They were the re- 
sult of dinner “for Neu 
berger,” given by DeVoto and his 
personable wife, Avis. Often the sig- 
natures on the checks were of cele- 
brated teachers, writers, and scien- 
tists. Some of them I knew to be 
Republicans. When I later asked 
Mrs. DeVoto about this political 
heresy on the part of her guests, she 
replied, “Oh, certainly, but when 
Benny told them of the grand fight 
you making for conservation 
out in Oregon, they couldn't resist 
He just melted them away, and they 


par ties 


were 


reached for their checkbooks!” 
He was that sort of man. To him, 
halfway measures were worse than 


none when the American outdoors 
seemed in peril. He was the first per 
son to sniff danger when a presum 
ably innocent bill was introduced by 
Senator Guy Cordon and Represent 
ative Harris Ellsworth, both of Ore 
gon, allowing lumber companies to 
be reimbursed with public timber of 
their own selection rather than in 
money, when the government took 
over any of their land for reservoirs 
highways, or military encampments 
The bill might have slipped through 
Congress almost without notice, had 
not DeVoto led off with 
“Easy Chair” in Harper's, warning 
that the legislation could give the 
country’s biggest lumber operators a 


a bristling 


foothold in the National Forests 
from’ which they might never be 
wrested. 

Il 


Another writer would have let the 
matter go at that. But with DeVoto, 
who was born in Ogden, Utah, this 
was merely the beginning. He wrote 
innumerable letters about the Cordon 
Ellsworth Bill. He goaded groups like 
the Wildlife Management Institute 
and the National Wildlife Federation 
He summoned the Wilderness Society 
and the Sierra Club to battle. He set 
up headquarters at his own expense 
in the Hay-Adams House, where he 
conferred with people like Represent 
ative Lee Metcalf of Montana and 
Senator Herbert Lehman of New 
York. He irritated his editors at Har 
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per’s by hammering away on the issue 
of natural when they 
thought the interests of magazine 
circulation dictated more diversified 
contents in “The Easy Chair.” 


resources, 


Yet, although the Cordon-Ellsworth 
bill for timber exchanges had the 
full backing of the Republican Ad 
ministration, it down de- 
cisively, 226 to 161, by a Republican 
House of Representatives. Many 
members of the House told me that 
a man who never participated direct 
ly in this roll call deserved nearly 
full credit for the outcome. “With- 
out DeVoto,” said Representative 
Metcalf, “the bill probably would be 
part of our federal statutes right 
now. 

Wesley A. D’Ewart, then a Repub- 
lican Congressman from Montana, 
tried harder than anyone else to 
bring about passage of the timber- 
exchange legislation. He also was the 
author of a grazing bill which would 
have given 18,000 privileged livestock 
operators greater control over upland 
meadows in the National Forests 
than would have been vested in 
$3,000,000 Americans who enjoy using 
this domain for fishing, camping, 
hiking, and hunting. When Secretary 
of the Interior McKay recently ap- 
pointed D'Ewart as his assistant in 
charge of public lands administration, 
DeVoto heard the fire bells clanging 


was voted 


He was embroiled in the battle 
against D’Ewart’s confirmation by 
the Senate at the time that death 


claimed him. This cause, and many 


others, will suffer for want of his 
pungent phrase-making and his 
boundless energy. 

I have thought frequently that 


Benny DeVoto loved the West be. 
cause he knew so much about it 
Riding with him one afternoon on 
the Great Northern's gleaming Em- 
pire Builder, I listened to a recital 
of each place along the line where 
some mountain had snared a 
beaver or hidden in the bullrushes 
to save his scalp. When DeVoto felt 
that Oregon had not properly marked 
historic points on the campfire trail 
of Lewis and Clark, the “Easy Chair” 
which ensued helped to shame our 
state into some corrective measures 

Perhaps DeVoto’s most contro- 
versial essay appeared in Harper's in 
1947, entitled “The West Against 
Itself.” Its theme was that the major 
demands for exploiting the timber, 


man 
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minerals, water, and scenery of the 
West always had come from Wester- 
ners, who, in turn, were under heavy 
political and economic pressure from 
absentee landlords. This exploita 
tion contrasted with orderly develop 
ment. The doctrine was hotly chal 
lenged, particularly by leading figures 
in the Republican Party, who kept 
promising a new and brighter era in 
Western progress if only a “dyed-in- 
the-wool” Westerner could 
Secretary of the Interior, 
In January of 1953, President 
Eisenhower appointed as Secretary o! 
the Interior a native of Oregon and 
that state’s former governor, Doug 
las McKay. This “dyed-in-the-wool” 
Westerner indorsed the bills to give 
preferential privileges in the Na 
tional Forests to big lumber opera 
tors. He approved the relinquishment 
of the tidelands oil deposits. He in 
dorsed commercial invasion of 
National Park system. He led 
“crusade” to abandon 


become 


the 
the 
Hells Canyon 
to the Idaho Power Company, which 
is incorporated 3,000 miles away in 
Maine. He suggested turning over the 
John Day power site on the Columbia 
River to Pacific Power & Light, an 
other Maine-incorporated company 
He fired the career biologist heading 
the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and replaced him with a political 
appointee 

Westerners, looking at the wreck- 
age of the resource program in their 
region, remembered DeVoto's_re- 
minder of Theodore Roosevelt of 
Oyster Bay, New York, and of Gifford 
Pinchot of Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania, who had teamed up originally 
to set aside the National Forests for 
all the people. Westerners remem 
bered how DeVoto had told them of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of Hyde Park, 
New York, who had built Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville Dams, and of 
Harold Ickes of Chicago and Oscar 
L.. Chapman, born in Virginia, who 
had administered these dams in the 
public interest. They thought of the 
Westerner who was taking Hells 
Canyon away from them, and they 














wished they had heeded the warn 
ings voiced by DeVoto 

There was a place above all 
others that held DeVoto's heart. On 
the lofty divide above the Lochsa 
fork of the Clearwater River in 


Idaho, wavers a thin and overgrown 
trail. Lewis and Clark tottered along 
that trail when they were near starva 
tion. Tears of excitement and high 
adventure filled Benny's eyes on the 
day he trod the trail himself. This 
to him, was all that Valhalla could 
ever be—the wilderness, the solituce 
of lodgepole pine and alpine fir, the 
tossing meadows of bear grass, that 
path where the first white men had 
come so long ago 


It was an experience he never for 
got. It lived with him until his death 
One memorable evening, in the spring 
of 1955, he recalled it to me as we 
ate prime ribs in the paneled dining 
room of the Carlton in Washington 
I know that this sumptuous atmo 
phere faded for DeVoto, and that he 
was back again on the trail with 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark 
whose marvelous exploits of explora 
tion are the substance of his greatest 
book, The Course of F mpire 

DeVoto wrote: “Whenever I go 
back to the Bitterroots, I 
afresh that they are my country 
Traveler's Rest to Lolo Pass, to 
Crooked Fork, to the Lochsa, and on 
down the works of the Clearwater 

To everyone his own desire in 
mountains, mountain and 
mountain streams, but for me the 
best of the West is the Lochsa coun 
try . If working journalists are 
rewarded on the far shore, | will 
sometime get a long summer within 
a few miles of the Powell Ranger 
Station.” 

I prefer to think that courage and 
persistence and integrity are quali 
ties of which never dic 
The next time that I go down the 
Lochsa and over the Lolo Trail with 
his friend Bud the district 
forest ranger, perhaps we shall see 
DeVoto in faded breeches and green 
flannel shirt and his old 
boots. And we shall hear him 
in the lilting roar of the Lochsa, a 
it surges through the timbered fast 
nesses which he thought so important 
the 


realize 


meadow 4, 


character 


Moore, 


logger “< 


too 


to save for next generation of 


Americans 








Guilt by Dissociation 


By MILTON MAYER 


( N October 5, 1955, in a hall hired 
by the Philadelphia Fellowship 

of Reconciliation, a Communist made 
a public address. As far as I know 
and I know pretty far—it the 
first time in almost a decade that a 
real, live Communist, complete with 
horns and hooves, appeared on a 
non-Communist, Le, a democratic 
platform in America 

There had been no law against 
free speech. The American dictator, 
unlike the German, or Russian, did 
not bother to legislate. He destroyed 
free speech conspiratorily, by refus 
ing the use of a hall, or a school, or 
a college, or a church, or a street 
corner, to Communists. Free speech 
is free speech for the unpopular; in 
the America of the 1950's the Com 
munists were the unpopular; since 
the Communists could not get a plat 
form in America, there had been, un 
til October 5, 1955, no free speech in 
America for almost a decade 

I went to Philadelphia to partici 
pate in the rebirth of free speech in 
America. There were 375 people in 
the hall. When the real, live Com 
munist stood up to speak, they ap 
plauded uproariously. When he fin 
ished—after a dull recital of the 
“spirit of Geneva” party line—they 
cheered uproariously again. And I am 
dead sure that there were not more 
than ten Communists or pro-Commu 
nists in the crowd 

What the crowd was cheering was 
the rebirth of free speech in America 
For almost a decade no free-speech 
loving organization had been willing 
to practice what it preached by find 
ing a hall for a Communist. The Fel 
lowship of Reconciliation, of which 
I am an ardent member, had been as 
guilty as the Ku Klux Klan. After his 
formal rebuttal of the Communist at 
the Philadelphia meeting, A. |. Muste, 


was 
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the secretary emeritus of the F.O.R., 
said from the platform 

“I wish the F.O.R. had held meet 
ings of this kind at a time when it 
was more difficult, and when it might 
have cost us more. And I hope that if 
ever times become worse, we shall 
have the courage and the wisdom to 
maintain a free platform.” 

What happened to us—not to our 
many fearful and unwise countrymen, 
but to us lovers of free speech, to de 
prive us of our courage and wisdom 
between 1945 and 1955? Where were 
the liberals? Where the New 
Dealers who were “against people who 
push other people around”? Where 
were those citadels of liberty, the col 
leges and the universities? Where 
were the churches and the religious 
agencies with their gospel of redemp 
tive love? 

What happened to us? We became 
McCarthyites; that’s what happened 
to us. We deplored McCarthy and 
McCarthyism and became McCarthy- 
ites. And ours is the greater damna 
tion because we preached free speech 
and moved hand in hand with Mc 
Carthy to destroy it 

I plead myself guilty along with 
my libertarian—and especially my re 
ligious pacifist——friends. With them I 
joined the pack. Like them, I 
mitted to the American dictator 
When Amiya Chakravarty, the In 
dian holy man, spoke in my com 
munity, 4 nut spread the report that 
Amiya Communist. What did 
I do? I defended Amiya against the 
false charge that he was a Communist, 


were 


sub 


was a 
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as if being a Communist were a 
crime. I didn't have the courage and 
wisdom of the taxi driver who, when 
a customer reported that the Brook 
lyn Dodgers had hired a Negro, said, 
“Brother, I don’t care if he’s plaid, 
if he can hit.” 


One meeting does not restore tree 
speech in America. When are we lov 
ers of liberty going to sponsor some 
When 


the American people a Communist? 


more? are we going to show 


If they saw one—and an A. J. Muste 
making a monkey out of him—they 
would not be afraid any more. If 


they saw a man standing free and 
unmolested as an enemy of our form 
of government, they 
stored in their Jeffersonian faith that 
truth has nothing to fear from erro 
They would see, in that Communist 
on the free American platform, tly 
only difference between a free people 


would be re 


and a slave people worth talking 
about 
Il 
Americans suffer peculiarly from 


pendulumitis. If, despite the recent 
conference of foreign ministers at 
Geneva, breaks out 
may produce a demand for Commu 
nist speakers far in excess of the sup 
ply. I can see the Redpath Bureau 
trying to sell the Washtenaw Woman's 
Club its whole roster of Irish poets 


peace again, it 


Viennese psychiatrists, and ex-hus 
bands of Barbara Hutton, and the 
Club's program chairman saying 


“Away with them. We want a Com 
munist.” I can see the prosecuto: proy 
testing the postponement of the tria! 
of William Z. Foster: “If the Court 
please, the defendant is as well as | 
am. On Friday he addressed the 
San Francisco Knights of Colurmbus, 
on Saturday the Houston Chamber 
of Commerce, and on Sunday he 
preached at the National Presbyterian 
Church right here in Washington.” | 
can hear the Daily Worker explaining 
to Mrs. Perle Mesta that the best thes 
can send her for her house party is a 
string of 
Anything can happen, but it will be 
small thanks to us 
wise libertarians if it does 

Ihe appearance of a real, live 
munist on a free platform in Phila 
delphia occurred months after the 
Russian 


lowa 


second-string Communists 


courageous and 


Com 


farmers swarmed all over 


tilting the natives’ little brow: 
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jug and waltzing the natives’ blue 
eyed Mathilda. During the whole ol 
the decade gone by, we libertarians 
begged the American government to 
negotiate with the Communists, but 
we wouldn't do it ourselves. We in- 
sisted that 
we did 


Eisenhower disarm before 

We libertarians kept as far away 
from the Communists as we could 
We wanted to defend their rights, of 
course; each morning we snatched up 
our newspaper to see which rights 
the McCarthyites had eliminated the 
day before, and those rights we 
crossed off our list of the rights we 
would defend. The non-constitutional, 
pre-constitutional, and supra-constitu 
tional right of a Communist to speak 
and be heard by who wanted 
to listen, we did recognize as a 
right at all 

We went into the courts with briefs 
defending the rights of Communists, 
but the briefs all began, “We hate 
Communism.” Claude Bourdet, the 
editor of France Observateur, said 
that the most depressing fact of the 
America he visited last year was the 
invariable opening of every address 
by every American liberal: “I hate 
Communism.” The fact is that we 
didn't want to defend the rights of 
Communists; we only wanted to want 
to. But we couldn't, because, beneath 
our desire to defend them was our 
deeper desire not to defend them 
At the bottom of our deeper desire 
fear. We afraid that we 
couldn't lick McCarthy, so, to protect 
ourselves, we joined him 

The argument we libertarians used 

used, | say—was McCarthy's argu 
ment that Communism is a 
spiracy. It is a punk argument 
not because it’s McCarthy's, either 
Of course Communism is a conspir 
acy—in the United States—just as 
capitalism is in Russia. What 
could it be? In Europe a conspiracy 
is exactly what Communism isn't. It 
not only proclaimed its purposes in 
1848; it vaunted then 
thereafter. It was 
what it proposed to do and how it 
proposed to do it. It fought in the 
open, in Europe. It fights in the open 
in Europe In the capitals ol Europe 
when you want to talk to a Commu 


those 
not 


was were 


con 


else 


them and 


said what it and 


nist, you look up the Communist 


Party in the telephone book, get the 


number, call the man at his office 
and make an appointment to see him 
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the way you do a Democrat in Texas 


But where a revolutionary program 
is repressed —as the program of Frank 
lin, Adams, and Jefferson was before 
1776—it has got to operate con 
spiratorily, What do you think the 
Boston Tea Party was? A tea party? 
What do you think the Underground 
Railroad was? A subway system? What 
do you think the late Ambassador 
Peurifoy of the U.S.A. was doing be 
fore the recent revolution in Guate 
mala? Weaving gaily-colored baskets 


It goes without saying that a con 
spirator does not say what he mean 
He engages in what Wendell Willkic 
dismissed, in his own ‘cam 
paign oratory.” He is a man who sits 
in Moses’ seat in Washington, talking 
peace and building the greatest war 
machine in history. He is a man who 
stands in the Jim Crow pulpit and 
preaches human brotherhood. He is 
a man who talks free enterprise and 
organizes a protective tariff or a mo 
nopoly in prices or wages. If we were 
to be protected against all the people 
who do not say what they mean, there 
would not be many of us at 
except thee and me 


case, as 


large 


A conspiracy is a concerted plan to 
commit a particular criminal act, and 
it does not exist unless a prior act is 
performed in conjunction with the 
criminal act projected. No conspiracy 
exists if Tom, Dick, and Harry agree, 
over a congenial cup of coffee, that 
they would like to murder Sam, at 
some undesignated time and place in 
the limitless future and by unspecified 
means in an unspecified manner 
They have to do something before 
they constitute a criminal conspiracy 
And every one of them has to have a 
hand in the doing. The fact that only 
two of eight justices of the Supreme 
Court agreed with the law of con 
spiracy, in the judgment upholding 
the Smith Act, did not mean that the 
were wrong. It meant that the 
other six submitted to the American 
tyrant. The name of the 
tyrant 1s Demos 

Demos wanted the Communist 
ill of them, whatever any of them had 
or hadn't done—destroyed by what 
ever And so he invoked the 
instrument of all civilized t 


two 


American 


means 
mcent 
rants, the law of conspiracy 

At the Philadelphia meeting where 


‘Ff 


tree speech was reborn in America, a 
man stood up and said, “The Com 
muntst movement is an international 
conspiracy, whose members often en 
gage in sabotage, espionage, and sub 
version.” Now, as it happened, both 


of the speakers of the evening were at 


that moment under indictment for 
conspiratorial sabotage, espionage, or 
subversion. A. |]. Muste was accused 


py the State olf New York of engag 
ing, with twenty-four other Christian 
pacifists, in a concerted and overt act 


to subvert the Civil Defense Law of 
New York State by force or violenc« 
or other unlawlu: means. His co 


speaker of the evening, a Communist 
Party official, accused by the 
United States, under the Smith Act 
of conspiring to subvert the govern 
ment of the | States, also b 


was 


nited 
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force or violence or other unlawful 
means. 

Pacifism, like Communism, is inter- 
national. A. J. Muste and twenty-four 
other members of the Pacifist move- 
ment had not merely violated the 
Civil Defense Law by refusing to take 
shelter during a mock air raid drill 
in New York City; they had (1) an 
nounced their intention of violating 
it and (2) carried placards. I have no 
doubt that it could be argued that 
these two acts revealed the intention, 
or hope, of persuading others to join 
them—thus, if they were sufficiently 
successful, sabotaging the civil de- 
fense of the most vital center of con 
trol in America. 


IV 


What is an international con 
spiracy? It is one of two things. It is 
either a criminal plan by persons of 
different nationalities (in which case 
the man who called the Communist 
movement an international conspiracy 
ought to have been supporting the 
Smith Act, the Humphrey-Dies Act, 
and all the rest of the McCarthy dec 
ade); or, if not that, a non-criminal 
plan by persons of different nation- 
alities (in which case, why call it a 
conspiracy any more than one would 
call a luncheon of the International 
Astronomical Society a conspiracy?). 
If the Communist movement is a 
criminal conspiracy, A ]. Muste’s co- 
speaker was a criminal while he stood 
there on the platform, but this the 
United States had not yet proved even 
under the wicked Smith Act, any more 
than the State of New York had yet 
proved that A. ]. was a criminal even 
under the wicked Civil Defense Act 

Now the man at that meeting who 
called “the Communist movement” a 
conspiracy did not call it a criminal 
conspiracy, nor can I believe that he 
meant that the Communist speaker 
was a criminal. He may have meant 
that the movement is a potential crim- 
inal conspiracy and the speaker a po- 
tential criminal. But aren't we all, 
and who but McCarthy would punish 
a movement or a man for potential 
malefaction? If the man did not mean 
“criminal” or “potentially criminal” 
when he said “conspiracy,” what did 
he mean? 

Here we must advert to Muste's 
statement quoted above: “I wish the 
F.O.R. had held meetings of this kind 
at a time when it was more difficult, 
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and when it might have cost us 
more.” This statement I take as a 
confession of guilt—guilt by dissoci- 
ation—-on the part of the F.O.R. Why 
hadn't we held such meetings during 
the McCarthy decade? Because il 
would have cost us more. And what 
would it have cost us? Why, it would 
have cost us our good name with the 
American tyrant, Demos. We were 
afraid. Why otherwise had we paci- 
fists refused to associate with Com 
munists until Eisenhower had done 
so first? A. J. said it was because we 
lacked courage and wisdom. We 
lacked the wisdom to see that we 
could not dissociate ourselves from 
the Communists without associating 
ourselves with Demos—even to the 
point of invoking the tyrant’s stig- 
matization of “conspiracy.” And we 
lacked the courage—even when we 
saw that we were submitting to the 
tyrant—to stand alone. 

It is understandable that secu- 
lar organizations—like the A.C.L.U., 
A.D.A., the A.V.C., and the trade 
unions—should submit so far to 
Demos. I do not say it is forgivable 
or unforgivable; only that it was un- 
derstandable. Their guilt by dissoci- 
ation is not as heavy to bear as the 
consequences of their association with 
Communists. They mean to be ef- 
fective with Demos; effectiveness is, 
I won't say their first, but their sec- 
ond principle. In the interest of 
effectiveness they have to show them- 
selves more anti-Communist than 
Demos itself, because Demos suspects 
them. I do not think that their lot is 
a happy one or, in the end, effective, 
but that is neither heré nor there 

What is not understandable or, if 
I may say so, forgivable, is that re- 
ligious organizations should submit 
as they did, and as they do. The man 
who, at the Philadelphia meeting, 
said that the “Communist movement” 

what a sinister expression in itself! 

is a conspiracy is a religious pacifist 
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and an eminent and noble religious 
pacifist. He is prominent in the work 
of two religious pacifist organizations, 
the American Friends Service Com 
mittee and the Fellowship of Recon 
ciliation, both of which sponsor pub 
lic meetings continually all over the 
United States and neither of which 
during the decade prior to the Phila 
delphia meeting, ever sponsored the 
appearance, so far as I know, of a 
Communist. 

What caused what A. J. Muste calls 
this failure of courage and wisdom? 
Why, in 1949, did the F.O.R., on 
whose board I sat at the time 
without dissenting, decide that it 
would not collaborate “organization 
ally” with Communists, with the con 
sequence (as any fool, including this 
one, should have foreseen) that it 
would not collaborate with Commu 
nists non-organizationally either? The 
first decision led ineluctably to the 
second practice. 


The decision in which we yielded 
to Demos in 1949 was ignoble self 
deception. After that decision it was 
impossible psychologically to extri- 
cate ourselves; he mounts the 
wild elephant goes where the wild 
elephant goes. When we said that we 
would not collaborate with Commu 
nists organizationally—whatever we 
meant by that—we so stigmatized 
them in our own hearts that we were 
no longer free to collaborate non 
organizationally. And we didn't. We 
defended their rights, but we wouldn't 
touch them with a fork; and so we 
discharged our commitment to Demos 

We were Pharisees. Will we go on 
being Pharisees? We will, indeed, if 
we forget the only thing it is impor 
tant that we remember, namely, that 
we have another mission than public 
relations. The business of the religious 
organization—and of the religious 
man—is not to be effective, but to be 
lieve in God. His belief compels him 
to live (or to try to live) in 
way that he is liable to be mistaken 
by others for a libertarian. But he 
should not mistake himself 

We religious pacifists had no right 
to concern ourselves with effectiveness 

and to yield to Demos in the con 
scious or name of ef 
fectiveness. We had, and we have, no 
business to defend people against the 
false charge that they are Communists 

having first to accept the sacrileg 
jous verdict of Demos that the world 


who 


such a 


unconscious 
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is divided into good and evil men. 
We had, and we have, no business to 
talk about “the Communist move- 
ment” and a “conspiracy”; these 
malevolences, factually, historically, 
and religiously false, belong to Demos 
and his high priest from Wisconsin. 

There is a time and 
place that determines, not truth, but 
the order of truth. During any time 
and in any place it might be argued, 
by just men, that there is a Commu 
nist movement and that it is a con 
spiracy; but it could not be argued 
during the McCarthy decade without 
its being mortally inflammatory. So, 
too, just men can argue, in a time of 
happy peace, that pacifism is in fact 
treason in time of war; but they can 
not argue it in time of terrible war 
without being mortally inflammatory 

There is a commandment to love 
that determines, not justice, but the 
order of justice. You may think that 
the ends of justice can be achieved 
without love, and that all we need is 
to know. But the ultimate knowledge 
of the secret heart is beyond us. The 
ends of justice—however often justice 
may err, and the guilty go unpunished 
—can not be achieved except by love 
This the believer in God knows by 
faith. He does not suppose that it is 
within his power—and is therefore 
his business—to change the course of 
history; and, so, he never has to sur 
render his courage to save his ef 
fectiveness, his morals to save his 
politics. Neither does he suppose that 
it is within his power is there 
fore his business—to know the secret 
heart and inflict judgment on his fel 
low-men; and, so, he never has to sur 
render his charity to save his justice, 
his love to save his truth 


context of 


When we religious pacifists had 
more courage and wisdom and would 
not surrender to a very mild Demos, 
we said, with A. J. Muste, “If I can 
not love Hitler, I cannot love at all.” 
But a decade later a terrible 
Demos confronted us, and instead of 
saying, “If I can not love Stalin, I 
can not 
tyrant Demos that we hated Commu 
nism, and when he said, “I want you 
to call it a conspiracy,” we caller it 
a conspiracy, and although we con 
tinued to mumble that there js that 
of God in every saw to it 
that we did not get close enough to 
the Communist to find out what was 
in him. 


more 


love at all,” we assured the 


man, we 
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IMVHEY SAY that every child must 
be taught prejudice, for none is 
born with it, and I can well believe 
them. My daughter Betsy, at six and a 
half, is still struggling to master the 
major categories of color, creed, and 
national origin that divide the world 
as she knows it, but her headway is 
fairly negligible and her confusions 
pretty hopeless 
Betsy's first brush with community 
differences came in the fall of 1952 
when our Main Line friends and 
neighbors began to fall in line as Re 
publicans or Democrats at a ratio of 
about ten to Our first grader, 
Peggy, soon discovered that practical 
ly all the other children in her class, 
plus her teacher, were wearing Ike 
buttons, but this only seemed to con 
firm her ardor for Adlai Stevenson 
Unlike her parents she had no 
scruples about indoctrinating the 
young Peter, then two, was 
wearing a huge Stevenson button on 
his pajamas, and calling the image 
“granddoddi,” while Betsy began to 
build up a partisanship fairly start 
ling in a four-year-old. 


one 


Soon 


How profound was her feeling | 
did not discover until one rainy day 
in late October when Betsy and I 
were standing in line at a dry cleaning 
shop uptown. A feature of the decor 
of the establishment was a blown up 
photograph of Philadelphia. Hope 
ful that Betsy remembered something 
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THE HUMAN BEAN 


By MARGARET H. BACON 


from our recent trip to the city, | 
pointed to the statue of William Penn 
and asked her who the man 
must confess I asked in a 
pitched for carrying, for there were 
other customers in the shop and this 
seemed an excellent opportunity to 
show off the brilliance of my child 


was. | 
voice 


Betsy, rising to the occasion, cocked 
her head to side and hazarded 
a guess. “George Washington?” 
asked hopefully 

“No, Betsy.” 

“Tesus Christ?” 

“No, Betsy.” 

Her brow puckered, then cleared 
“Well then I know,” she concluded 
in ringing, triumphant tone. “It must 
be Adlai Stevenson!” 


one 


she 


The election and its passions passed 
for most of us, but not, apparently, 
for Betsy. Sixteen months later we 
took her, with her brother and sister, 
to a session of the Arch Street Yearly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends 
Here representatives of Philadelphia's 
oldest and most conservative Quaker 
families met for generations, 
and since they are also the families 
that have built up many of the city's 
major banks and businesses, it is not 
surprising that there is something in 
the hush of the air and the appear 
ance of the rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed 
old gentlemen that 
which reminds one of the Union 
League Club. The children knew that 
their father was « Quaker and that 
they attended Quaker First Day 
school, but this immersion in the liv 
ing body of 


have 


one sees there 


traditional Quakerism 


was quite an them 
Big-eyed, Betsy leaned toward me and 


asked in a loud whisper, “Mother, is 


experience for 


2) 














this only for Quakers or do they let 
my Republicans in here 
On the way home I! tried to 


traighten her out betsy,” I said 
‘you can be a Quaker and still be a 
Republican Creat Uncle George and 
both Republic ares 
In fact lots of Quakers are 

etsy j 


disbelief 
even Quakers?” she 


(,randiather are 
gave me a ook of horrified 
“You mean to say we're 


asked 


not 


| took a dee p breath and tried 
i new tach Betsy, all people 
have religion J explained “Every 


body is either Quake or Presby 


terian or Catholic or 


I piscopali in 
or Jewish 


“Our Buddhist,” my husband help 
fully added 

“Or Buddhist,” I went on, glaring 
it him. “But these same people are 


also either Democratic or Republican 


It doesn't matter what their religion 
is. They don't even have, oh, have 
any religion,” I added wildly. “Do 
you see what | mean, Betsy?” 

7 think,’ said setsy, gently change 
ing the subject, “that it time now 
lor my afternoon party ag 

Il 
That my words were not entirely 


lost on her, however, was proved one 
afternoon last summer in 
Driving along one of the major high 
ways we noted a large and 
billboard advising the passerby to 
“REPENT” and in so doing block 
ing a beautiful and soul-satisfying 
vista of soaring hills. I 
must have sighed 

“Repent,” Peggy 
religious poster, isn’t it? In 


Vermont 


garish 


suppose ] 


“That's a 
this fam 
ily we don't like religious posters, do 


read 


wer 

In the backseat Betsy bounced to 
attention, eyes sparkling with the im 
portance of the contribution she wa 
about to make. “In this family we 
are not religiouses,” she chimed in 
happily. “We're not religiouses be 


cause we're republic $ 


“Betsy 


through my hair which I was begin 


I said, running my lingers 


to wear 
“Betsy, it 


ning 


pose 


short for this very pur 


isn't that we aren't 


religious. Dillerent people have «il 
but 


as good as all other religions. At 


ferent religions all religions are 
least 
all people have the right to their own 
that we like 


religion It's yunst 
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our religion and according to our 
religion 
Betsy 


position oI 


attentively 
liberal Quakerism. It pro 
another time bomb. This one 
exploded on a golden October after 


listened to my ex 


duced 


noon when I looked out of an up 
tail indow to see her, arms akimbo 
facing a circle of her little friends 

“Haw, haw,” I heard her taunt 


You're crazy. God isn't really real.’ 

Visions of the Ku Klux Klan and 
the Senate Permanent Subcommittes 
floating in my fevered brain, I sprint 


ed downstairs and out to the scene 
of battle 

Betsy turned to me for reinforce 
ment. ‘These kids think that God is 


veal,” she said, laughing. “Tell them 


what you told me, Mother. That God 
is just a spirit inside you you 
know, like you said.” 


Betsy's face was trusting, but I had 
to think about community sentiment 

Setsy is just a little mixed up,” | 
told her friends. “If you'll just come 
inside, Betsy, dear, and let me 
explain 

As though the complexities of party 
affiliation and religious sect were not 
enough, we were shortly plunged into 
those of race and national origin. It 
all began when Betsy, who is the soul 
of gregariousness, decided that the 
to know al! the children 
in her kindergarten class was to go 


way to get 





down the list alphabetically. We cam: 


in short order to a Sally Baxter 
Discovering that Sally's address a 
cording to the class directory was on 


where the bulk of ou 

colored community lives, I asked Bet 
vhat Sally looked like. “Oh, she i 
il pretty girl,” Betsy told 


that street 


me en 
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thusiastically. “Big and tall with big 
brown black hair 
About like you,” she added, squinting 
at me, “except that her skin is sort of 
a little darker.” Words of explanation 
rose to my lips, but for once | was 


eyes and curly 


them, feeling sudden 
Be isv $ 


able to check 


ly humble before true color 
blindness 
Someone however eventually 
elected to explain to Betsy about the 
race of her friend and apparently put 
it on the basis of coloring. One day 


I heard Betsy, who had worked her 


way down to the W's on her list, 
cajoling a friend to come over. “And 


you can play with my neighbor, Susan 
VMontelli,” she bribed. “She's real lit 
tle and cute and she has a baby broth 
er. She’s a Negro added 
idmiringly 

I sat 
Il said as 
cradled, 
Negro. It's 
Susan isn’t one and perhaps you 
oughtn't to say it.” 

“She is. She told me,” 
formed me flatly 

“I don't think so,” 
“Perhaps she told you she 
Italian An Italian - American I 
feeling like 
hate-monger 


too,” she 
“Betsy 
the phone was 
Montelli is not a 
Negro, but 


down rather heavily 
soon is 
“Susan 


fine to be a 


Betsy in 


I said hesitantly 
was in 
sort ot a 


imended some 


Well, she’s not an Italian,” Betsy 


“We have 


our school and he can’t speak our 


reasoned an Italian boy at 


language.” 


‘Betsy,’ I began, then let it go 
‘If Susan Montelli is a Negro,” I 
began again, craftily, “then what is 
Sally Baxter 

Betsy cocked her head to one 
side, as she does whenever she. tries 
to outguess me. “Could she be a 
Buddhist?” she asked 


‘A what? A 
“Where in the world 

“Daddy said 

I took 


who | gibbered 


a final, tremulous breath of 


surrender. “Betsy, tell me, just out 
of curiosity, what do you think you 
are?” | asked 

A Quaker?” 

Phat's right. And anything else 


“Could I be a Buddhist too?” 


“No,” | said, “1 don't really think 
you could 

Betsy looked out of the ndow 
ind she too seemed to eive up heavy 
ing a big sigh Well then, | gue 
I'm yust a little hu bean he 
told me mply 
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Toothpaste Miracles—or Frauds 


By JOSEPH J. SELDIN 


O PREVENT the painful onset of 


tooth decay, mankind has experi 


mented through the years with a 
strange and diverse array of denti 
frices. The early Egyptians had a pet 


dentifrice for thei 
teeth It 
equal portions of the powdered fruit 
green 
briskly the 
and unhealthy” 
the recommended dentrifrice 
compounded from the burnt 
ashes of one hare and three mice, to 
which a pinch of powdered marble 
or whitestone was added. After 
this dentifrice, the patient 
his teeth with a wad of greasy 


strengthening 
was a mixture containing 
honey 

teeth For 


Egyptian 


ot a tree, lead, and 
rubbed 
“black 


gums 


over 


was 


using 
rubbed 
wool 
rhe Romans developed a virtual 
arsenal of dentifrices. Standard in 
gredients ran the gamut from the 
burnt ashes of a stag’s horn, ox heels, 
or goat's feet, to pulverized segments 
The Ro 
gums by 
the ashes of 


of a hare, wolf, or mouse 
mans strengthened their 
massaging them with 
snail shells and restored the natural 
color to their blackened teeth by 
scrubbing them with burnt nitre 

new set of 
down for 
One 
meal it is 


In Columbus’ 
hygienic rules 
the preservation of 
stated that 
necessary to 


time, a 
laid 


teeth 


Was 
rule 

each 
the 


“atten 


rinse mouth with a 
Recommended as 


a suitable dentifrice was a 


good strong wine.” 
“mixture 
of two parts of honey to one of the 
best but, if un the 
“ashes of the head 
could be 


sugar,” ivailable 


traditional burnt 
of a hare” ubstituted 
A few hundred years later the state 
of dental knowledge and practice was 


suggested in the ads appearing in 


many newspapers ollering salvation 
from aching teeth. One advertisement 
promi ed to make “the most nauseou 
breath smell delicately tine and 
charming” and, as added inducement 
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oltered to fasten loose teeth and 
miraculously make the gums grow 
even “when almost eaten away 

By the Nineteenth Century, coarse 
grit and acids were commonly used 
in dentifrices to make the teeth fash 
ionably white. This indiscriminate 
use of harsh abrasives touched off 


professional alarm from dentists that 
the irreplaceable tooth enamel woul 
be scraped off People were warned 
that it was “safer to trust a toothbrush 
and cold wate than to use denti 


frices of doubtful composition 


But history waited until the 20th 
Century to make the United States 
the richest lodestone for dentifrice 
sales. By then, the communication 


and transportation systems were de 
veloped sufficiently to open up mass 
markets for commercial products 


The big soap companies, Colgate 
Palmolive, Lever Brothers, and Prox 
ter and Gamble, recognized the 


beckoning opportunity and entered 
the dentifrice field. These companies 
had accumulated large fortunes by 
learning how to merchandise soap to 
a mass market; they now applied the 
method dentifrices 
They poured millions of dollars of 
their soap profits into their dentifrice 
They also ap 
plied the experience they had gained 
with hard, bitter competition, and in 
relatively few years they led the drug 
with 70 


to the selling of 


promotion campaigns 


companies in dentifrice sales, 


per cent of the volume 


the years of 


struggle for sales supremacy, 


During secsawing 


big 
dentifrice companies played fast and 


the 
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loose with therapeutic claims. In the 
1920's the dentifrice companies 
ised to do away with mouth ailments 
This 
was displaced a few years later by a 
dentifrice 


prom 
by a process of “detoxification 


composed ol synthet 
saliva 


Then, during the depression 1950's 


the dentrifice companies switched 
their promotional boasts to the 
amount of stain they removed trom 
teeth. One dental cream claimed 
“special film removing qualities 


a second offered to make cveeth “three 
shades whiter in three days,’ 
third counted as many as 
that it removed 
dentifrice pushed past the 


and a 
“seven kind 
An ther 


frontier 


of stain” 


of medicine by correcting “pink tooth 


brush” disease which it invented, and 


still another “neutralized acidity by 
releasing oxygen and lime water 
There was also the dentifrice sy 


cially compounded for the mystica 
minded, that 
strange, almost magical 
that cleans the teeth in a 
delightful Looking over this 
parade of dentifrices, the American 
Dental Association Journal protested 


one contained ‘ 
ingredient 
new, sate 


way. 


editorially on the “never-ending series 


of anti-cariogenic” dentifrices that 
“appeare d on the horizon like meteors 
blazed momentarily 


and dropped into oblivion 


then burst 


I] 


Not until the late 1940's, however 
did the dentifrice sales battle move 
into high gear. Then Block Drug 
Company pushed its Amm-I-Dent in 
to second place by introducing the 
first ammoniated toothpaste. It con 
tained 
mide 


ammonium salts and carba 


(urea), and based its therapeuti 
claims on the inhibiting effect it sup 
posedly had on the bacteria c 
found in the mouths of 


cepuble to tooth decay 


mmontly 
pel on ul 
Also claimed 
for the ammoniated dentifrice was a 
neutralizing effect on the decay-cau 
ing acids produced by bacterial action 
The fact 


ummoniated dents 


on carbohydrate that the 


whole the 


frice rested on scanty dental evidence 


case tor 
was drowned out in the beating 
~ multi-million § dollar 
Many 


pr ked up © hoes ol 


promotion 


drums big circulation maga 


vine these drums 


in sensationalized stores telling how 
e “miracle” ammoniated dentifrice 
i “fighting “controlling ind 


tooth dec ay 


preventing” 





Heard by almost no one was the 
protesting voice of the American Den 
tal Association that the effects of the 
ammoniated dentifrice “on oral flora 
are not adequately known and ad 
vertising claims that it will aid in the 
prevention of dental caries are not 

. Supported by adequate evidence.” 
Nor was it generally known that the 
A.D.A. had years before removed its 
seal of acceptance from all the denti 
frices because they were not thera 
peutic and the most they could do was 
to help clean the teeth 


If the ammoniated dentifrice did 
not impress the Dental Association, 
its sales success impressed the denti 
frice manufacturers. They added am 
moniation to their toothpastes, and 
to their advertising campaigns, and 
hunted around for another “miracle” 


" 


which to 
1951 they 


additive with 
petition. In 


chlorophyll 


jump com 
found it in 


The green coloring matter in plant 
and vegetable life had used 
experimentally by doctors to treat 
wounds, skin diseases. A 
few doctors reported in the medical 


been 


burns, and 
journals a lessening of characteristi 
wound.-associated odors. It 
small concern to the dentilrice manu 
facturers that the medical experimen 
tation was with a 90 per 
concentration of chlorophyll, about 
as pure chlorophyll as is chemically 
obtainable. The hucksters 
infinitesimal amount of the green 
matter to their toothpastes, and 
kicked off an advertising campaign 
heralding mouth odor as a thing of 
the past 


was of 


cent 


added an 
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Other 
their 


hawk-eved 


chance to 


merchants saw 


cash in, and chloro 
phyll soon found its way into breath 
sweeteners, chewing gum, dog foods, 
mouth washes, shampoos, cigarettes, 
reducing pills, foot pads, air puri 
fiers, nasal solutions, skin ointments 
toilet paper, and a hundred other con 
sumer products 
of the 
out as a promotion-worthy ingredient, 
chlorophyll captured one-third of the 
dentifrice sales. It called 
on its head the condemnation of the 
dental lypical 
caustic appraisal of the chlorophyll! 
toothpasters by Dr. John W. Hein 
department chairman, School of Med 
icine and Dentistry, 

Rochester. “Neve he 
substance been so exploited and pros 
tituted by 
and 
effective 


and was laughed out 


market. But before it bowed 


also down 


profession was the 


University olf 
said, “has a 
ridiculous applications 
that it was 
tooth 


any interence 


against decay was 


“pure spec ulation.” 

Iwo years later the dentifrice man 
ufacturers were off to the races with 
the next “miracle’”—anti-enzyme. The 
extent of the dental research on which 
this miracle was based was as prelim 
inary and experimental 
The 
Leonard § 
University 


as its prede 
cessors 
by Dr 
western 


research was conducted 
Fosdick, North 
Dental School 
who approached the control of dental 
caries on the experimental assump 
tion that tooth 
acids formed in the mouth after sugar 
and other 


decay was caused by 


carbohydrates were eaten 
By inhibiting the action of the en 
zymes that the formation of 
the acids, Dr. Fosdick hoped to be 
able to protect the tooth from acid 
attack. After 
nounced several chemical compounds 
that seemed to inhibit the formation 
of mouth 


time 


caused 


long research, he an 


acid for an appreciable 


II] 


The 


ment 


bare preliminary announce 
was enough for the dentifrice 


They added 


zymes to their toothpastes and 


manulacturers anti-en 


pe nt 
millions for advertising in the race for 
sales leadership. Again the advertising 
wild blue 


Amm-I-Dent olfered “a decay 


claims soared into the 
yonder 
barrier around each and every tooth 

Colgate protected your teeth “all day 
long”; Listerine’s Antizynie provided 
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“immunity from tooth decay acids” 
and marveled at 
in ove! 


circulation 


‘not a single 


cavity 


two years.” Again the big 
through 
with wide-eyed stories supporting the 
“A New Weapon 


Decay Good-by to 


magazines came 
miracle 
Tooth 
ache,” and “Found 
Tooth Decay” the beck 
oning titles of the articles 

Again the only disconsolate and dis 
paraging note came from the dental 
profession. Dr. Fosdick, 


Against 
looth 
A New Curb on 
these were 


some ol 


whose pre 


liminary research provided the spring 
board for the advertising campaigns, 


denied that the enzyme inhibitors he 
had studied offered assurance of pre 
venting tooth decay. “During the past 
years,” he added pointedly, “the 
American public has been led to be 
lieve that by brushing the 


ten 


teeth with 
various types of preparations dental 
caries could be 
the 
clever advertising have 
filled.” As for the 
pointed out that 


conclusions 


prevented Untortu 


nately, expectations aroused by 


not been ful 
anti-enzymes, he 
tinal 


tests 


‘before any 


are reached, clinical 
must be performed wherein the ac 


tual incidence of carious lesions (de 


cay) is determined.” Such tests were 
being conducted, but “as yet no infor 
the ellectiveness 


mation” on was 


available 
lV 


An editorial in the American Den 
Jour? citing “the 
long and unhappy history of miracle 
dentifrices,” 
that the 


tional campaign will cause little more 


tal Association 


predicted philosophically 
“current nationwide promo 
than a ripple on the sea of superla 
tives that have surrounded the denti 
frice field since the days of Pliny and 
Galen.” But 
comments from the dental profession 
were cheerfully ignored by the denti 
frice manulacturers whose 
ing had 
sales from $90 million in 1948 to $155 
1954 

Today, ready to make 
trance on the promotion stage, is the 
le of the 
fluorides 
their 
manutacturers 


such non appreciative 


never-end 


miracles pushed dentilrice 


million in 


its grand en 


dentifrice manu 
By adding fluor 
the 


latest mirac 
facturers 
denti 


ides to toothpa tcs, 


frice intend again to 
The 
ubstances 
rocks 


and for 


ride on the coattails of scientists 
chemical 
that 


fluorides, 


fluorides are 
found in water flows ove! 
containing the 
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many years scientists have known 
that these chemical substances have a 
hardening effect on the teeth. Tests 
conducted at Grand Rapids, Michi 
gan, Newburgh, New York, 
Brantford, Ontario, showed that the 
addition ol 


and 


fluorides to the publi 


drinking water caused a reduction of 
about 60 
among After 
the recommended artificial 
fluoridation of all public drinking 
water in the country as an effective 


tooth decay 


more 


per cent in 
children 


scientists 


testing, 


way of reducing tooth decay among 
children. This 
approved by a host of public health 
organizations, including the United 
States Public Health Service, Ameri 
can Medical Association, 
Dental Association, 
Publix 


The fact that prolonged research 
showed that virtually the only effec 
tive way to use fluorides against tooth 
decay was by fluoridation of public 
water seemed a needless scientific re 
striction to the dentifrice manufa 
They captured the new pro 
tective miracle in the toothpaste tube, 
and im a torrent of advertising now 
beginning to pour forth from news 
papers, TV, Amm-1-Dent 
“Save Your Teeth From 
Decay,” and Procter and Gamble olf 
fers a Hollywoodian “Triumph Over 
Ié¢oth Decay.” 


recommendation was 


American 
and American 


Health Association 


turers 


radio, and 
olfers to 


An editorial in the American Den 
tal Association Journal, anticipating 
that the 
fluorides in dentifrices “will fade like 


ballyhooed promises for 
similar promises in the past,” never 
theless acknowledged the new claim 
ant “in a spirit of hope 


with 


tempered, 


of course, understandable 


mis 


It is in this attitude that the 
profession awaits the definitive an 
the merits of a 
fluoride-containing dentifrice—an an 
swer that only can be supplied by 
an exhaustive clinical study.” The edi 
torial then expressed the vain hope 
that the dentifrice manulacturers 
would “not jump the gun as they have 
done so frequently in the past by us 


givings 


swer on stannous 


ing data from preliminary research 
studies as a nationwide 
Both the profes 
sion and the public by 


grown exceedingly 


basis for a 
sales campaign 
now have 
gun shy 


V 


A year ago the Federal Trade Com 
mission was worried over the mount 
ing evidence of a cigarette smoking 
lung relationship. It 


alarming 


cance! found 
the conclusions by the 
American Cancer Society, based on a 
two and one-half year study of the 
smoking habits of men and the cause 
of their deaths: Light cigarette smok 
ing was associated with a rise in the 
general death heavy cigarette 
smoking more than doubled the death 
rate from cancer and nearly doubled 
the death rate from coronary diseases 


rate, 


As a result of these and other statisti 
the Federal ‘Trade 
Commussion demanded that the tobac 
co industry accept an advertising code 
eschewing claim that 
smoking was not harmful. The agency 
told the tobacco industry that it had 
a “responsibility to 


cal disclosures, 


the cigarette 


eliminate 
voluntarily from its advertising all 
claims and implications which are 
questionable in the light of present 
day scientilic knowledge.” 
The American Dental 

sorely needs similar government help 
in its lone fight to safeguard the pub 
lic from what it 
ized as the “serious danger to health 
which arises out of the present flood 
of inaccurate and untruthful claims in 
advertising for dentifrices and other 
dental products.” How 

that might 
saved by proper dental care be lost 
because the public is sold a promo 


Association 


recently character 


much longer 


must teeth have been 


tional bill of goods and relies on den 
health? It 


Trade Commission 


tifrices for oral 
the Federal! 
confronted 


is high 
time 
the dentifrice industry 
with a demand for responsibility simi 
lar to that served on the hucksters ol 


cigarettes 








A Great Year 
On Broadway 


By LEWIS FUNKE 


communique about the 


— 


Broadway theater is far more 
buoyant than you may have come to 


] he 


h 's 


expect in this correspondence 
theater, which everyone 
been dying for well onto a couple of 
centuries, this season in New York is 
displaying a vigor that has everyone 
with an interest in the stage in a 
chirping mood, Quantitatively 
qualitatively the plays offer much to 
stimulate, excite, and provoke. To 
garnish the whole, there have been 
the importations of the 
(for the first time) and the 
ever D'Oyly Carte 
Company, plus the remarkably fine 
work of the little theaters removed 
from the Times Square district 

Paradoxically, this burst of hope 
ful activity is causing considerable 
consternation among the professional 
producers, for there is an almost un 
precedented shortage of theaters in 
which to berth new shows 
began in September with a rush of 
plays not equalled since belore the 
war, Normally, the season starts slow- 
ly, picks up speed toward mid-winter, 
and then tapers off after January 
As a result of the early this 
year and the surprising number of 
well-received the nor 
mal percentage of has not 
materialized 

This situation highlights the fact 
that the theater the years 
has been stripped of too many play 
which to the 


they talk, 


knows 


( Orne die 
lrancatse 


welcome Opera 


The season 


actuvity 


productions, 
fall-out 


through 
houses, some ol bowed 
movies when 
others to radio or 


began to 
television 
The important point of this season 
is that the theater affords a great va 
riety of fare. For those who regard 


26 


the theater as a place to laugh and 
forget 
Mac Hyman’s adaptation of No Time 
for Sergeants, in which a draftee of 
sweetness and good will the 
entire United States Air Force 
Against plain human innocence and 
openheartedness, the 


everyday problems there is 


upsets 


bureaucracy of 
the military collapses For those who 
delight in 


there is 


tour de force 
Shirley Booth 
cavorting as an office manager in The 
Desk Set and routing an efficiency ex 
pert and For 
terested in shedding a tear or 
over the problems facing a child ol 
divorce, there is A Roomful of Roses 
These are samples of good theater 
designed for wide popular appeal. 
But the season has had much more 
to offer, plays of deeper meaning and 
worth. Among these count Enid Bag 
nold’s The Chalk Garden, Arthur 
Miller's A View from the Bridge, the 
Albert Hackett and Frances Goodrich 
adaptation of Jean Giraudoux’ Tiger 
at the Gates, and Lillian Hellman’'s 
adaptation of Jean Anouilh’s The 
Lark. Each in its fashion 
verts the theater into the temple it 
from 


outright 


the versatile 


automation those in 


two 


own con 


can be; each the theatergoer 
goes forth with a new illumination 

Miss Bagnold’s The Chalk Garden 
is one of the wittiest and sharpest 
comedies in many a season. The set 
ting is an English manor house, beau 
tifully designed by Cecil Beaton. In 
it live an lady of the 


aging uppel 
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class and her granddaughter. She hires 
a rather enigmatic governess who, it 
turn outs, had been sentenced to fil 
teen years in jail for murder 


Ihe governess holds the key to the 


play. In taking her assignment she 
also becomes chief gardener, disco 
ering that no one in the household 


knows anything about horticulture 
Phe soil is of chalk and needs specia 
treatment, soil conditioners, fertilizer 
the plants, proper pruning and care 
Che image of the inadequate care of 
the garden extends to the aging lady's 
attitude toward her daughter and 
granddaughter: for neither had sh 
the key to proper growth—for neither 
did give 


needed by all humankind 


she love, the conditioner 

[here is much more to chew on in 
Miss Bagnold’s play, because she ha 
a keen mind and her observations ot 
people and their relationships is pen 
trating 
write in epigrams, but she does 
with 
players who can f.arulle 


and revealing. She does not 
write 
wisdom. In her cast she ha 


every mnuct 


do, reflection, and inflection of her 
intellect. As the old lady there i 
Gladys Cooper, imperious, cold, r 


moved, given more to the form of life 
than to its content; in the governes 
Siobham McKenna, a 
actress from England, who has the re 


there is new 
strained power of many unsaid thing 
as the granddaughter there is Betsy 
von Furstenberg, diabolical produc t ol 
remoteness lack of giving 
one of the best performances of her 
careel 


and love 


II 


The Diary of Anne Frank is one of 
the season's exciting experiences. The 
translation to the stage of the diary 
written by that little girl about life 
in a Holland garret during the war 
task It 


inspiring piece of work that captures 


was no Casy emerges as an 
the pathos, poignancy, and bold spirit 
of the group of Jews who, hidden by 
Christians, managed for two years to 
the brutality of the 


This is a play ol people in 


escape avenging 
Gestapo 
but mostly it is the 


der stress, tory 


ola young girl's refusal to be brought 
down by the grim life 


The spirit of youth in all its vitality 


around het 
excitement, and courage is gloriously 
depicted. Though in essence this is a 
play of tragedy, it is neither sad nor 
It is human, and it 


solemn manage ; 
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to laugh and be gentle as the group of 
hunted 
keep their sanity and standards 


and haunted people try to 
And 
a splendid young 
ear-old Susan Stras 


it has brought us 
actress, seventeen 


berg in the role of Anne 
Ihe daughter of actress Paula Mil 
ler and Lee Strasberg, an astute 


theater director and teacher-in-charge 
of the Actors Studio, Miss Strasberg 
has a fine heritage. But it is not alone 


technique that Miss Su 
es in phenomena! legree tor 
and 


berg posses 
one ~~ 


untried She has sore 


young 


thing more—a lumin effervescent 
quality that enables her to seize com 
mand of a stage, hold its center, and 
glow with an inner vitality 

Miss Strasberg has got inside Anne, 
given her flesh and blood, and made 


her tingle with the unconquerable 


spirit that marked the real Anne in 
her diary. This is a role that easily 
could have become sentimental and 


even maudlin in le talented hands 


Miss Strasberg doe not tep ove! that 


edge in her appreciative character 


ization from the fir moments when 


garret, a 


that 


we behold her 
child of thirteen 
moment 


entering tive 


until final 


when, smiling, buoyant, and 


grown into a young woman ol ma 
turity, she goes off to her doom. This 
story was a stirring experience on the 
printed page. On the stage it is not 


a jot less and serves to remind us 
again ol what happened to the world 
some filteen veat igo 


In Arthur Miller's A Vie 
Bridge we are reminded that he, with 
Williams William 
Inge, is among the most powerful and 


from the 


lennessee and 


perceptive write! ims the \merican 
theater. A View fy the Bridge is 
not the equal of his Death of a Sale 
ian, and Miller recognizes the lim 
itations ol his materia It has become 
somewhat tiresome al c t to mie 
that so many continue to ask him to 
write a Salesman every time lo sav 
the morning alter that A View f 
the Bridge is strong meat it NOt so 
trong as Salesman 1 to create te 


snfairest of burdens for a playwright 
Miller's 
Straight as 


I i line as 


latest play 
Greek trag 


longshoreman who 


: 
ly Fddie, a 
ken care ol 


his niece, suddenly becomes aware of 


his own terrible need tor her when 


she shows signs ot falling in love with 
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His total in 


a young Italian refugee 
ibility to cope with the hard 
fact that him in ua 


stares ic lace icat 


to a shattering, tragic climax tha 
ind caves it Gazed 
I he 
| 


that not enough has been told about 


grips the audiet ce 


and silent at the end complaint 


Eddie to give him greatel ce pth ana 
the 


valid 


greatness to wi 
L he play 5 


through its downright powe 


the play 
aspires 1s enough 
hold is 
as it plunges headlong to its con 
\t this writing it appears [ 
be finding its audience. Van Heflin 
trom a long Hollywood 
is the benighted Eddi 


( lusion 


returning 


residence and 


proves that he is an actor ol strength 


ind intelligence. A View from the 


Bridge is 


eason 


major contribuuon to the 


Tiger at the one ot the 
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Century. Written betore the war by a 
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it has both a 
theatrical quality that lifts and stirs 
the intellect. In its 
the play was labeled The Trojan War 
Will Not Take Place That sardoni 
title suggests the play's bite. In it 
Hector debunks the legend of Helen 
fatal that 
is hell and in his tuneral oration for 


sophisticated, wise French 
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man literary as well as 


original version 


fascination. He knows wal 


warriors he 


death Le 
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Paris to give her up. With Ulysses he 


its down to talk peace and together 
they make thei that the 


[rojan war will not take place 


It 1 


among men in the quest for peace 


compac t 


an eloquent plea lor sanit 


Here Giraudoux steps in to show us 
the world we live in by illustrating 
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indeed underestimated Miss Hellman, 
who in her own right has given us 
some exciting theater in such plays as 
The Children’s Hour, Watch on the 
Rhine, and The Little Foxes. Miss 
Hellman’s handling of The Lark is an 
achievement. She has given it a vigor 
that mows all before it. Joan is a 
rough and tumble peasant maid, with 
two feet on the ground. She is, 
as Miss Hellman has pointed out, 
“younger in spirit than Shaw's Joan, 
gayer and more fragile. Shaw saw her 
as a deeply religious girl. She's less 
saintly in this play. Shaw's Joan was 
political. This is more a conflict of 
wills.” 

When Joan chooses to go to the 
stake rather than hold to life, she 
does so because of the realization that 
life can at times be bought too cheap 
ly. She says: “And, I will wear cast 
off brocade and powder my hair and 
grow old. I will be happy that few 
people remember my warrior days and 
I will grovel before those who speak 
of my past and beg them to be silent 
And when I die, in a big fat com 
fortable bed, I will be remembered 
as a crazy girl who rode into battle 
for what she believed and ate the dirt 
of lies when she was faced with pun 
ishment. That will be the best I can 
have What good is lile?” 


This ringing speech makes a hearer 
tingle, and it is symptomatic of the 
whole. For though the story of Joan 
is old, it seems to be forever new as 
it calls upon men to hold fast to their 
beliefs and to rebuke autocracy. 

Playing Joan is Julie Harris, and 
her portrait, without equivocation, is 
great. This young woman who planted 
her image before in The Member of 
the Wedding and | Am a Camera 
undoubtedly will be long remembered 
for this role. Not for a moment or a 
line is there a false step. She is Joan 
inside and out. There is passion and 
persuasion in her performance; there 
is such command of every gesture and 
word, such comprehension of mean 
ing and implication that she takes an 
audience to her own peaks of ex 
altation. On opening night, when the 
play was over, the explosion that 
greeted her was ear-splitting. As the 
curtain went up and down, even the 
cast applauded. Miss Harris’ perform 
ance will not be surpassed this season, 
and before the campaign is over she 
will win just about all the honors in 
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America's Sins: 


Visitors 


By William 


ar DHE past two years it has 
been my fate to help welcome 
several thousand foreign visitors to 
the United States. Pakistani engi 
neers, Rican teachers, 
Korean newspapermen, German bur 
germeisters, and Egyptian dieticians 

all have come as ollicial guests to 
learn the latest American techniques 
in their respective tields or merely 
to travel and observe so that they may 
better understand foibles and 
fables. These visitors are brought to 


Costa school 


oul 


Washington for a week belore they 
venture the hinterland. Under 
the skilled direction of the American 
Council on Education they listen to 
lectures. on American manners and 
customs, religion, minority problems, 
and other phases of our life. ‘They 
are also given an opportunity to visit 
our national and to have 
their initial experience under sympa 
thetic guidance with American food 
and lodging. 


into 


shrines 


During this week of orientation, I 
have frequently presided over the 
session on foreign policy, unveiling 
the mysteries of American behavior 
abroad and answering questions on 
the inner workings of the mind of 
John Foster Dulles. The atmosphere 
of these sessions is usually such that 
the visiting specialists do not hesitate 
to express themselves about what 
they already know of the United 
States. Like distant Dodger fans who 
have never been to Brooklyn to heap 
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‘ 


abuse and advice on their favorite 
team, they are happy to have then 
first opportunity to unburden the 


resentments which have accumulated 
in villages and cities on four conti 
nents. After listening to these com 
plaints for months, | think I speak 
with authority on what is wrong with 
America and its foreign policy 

To put it simply and bluntly, we 
have faults: we do too 
much and little. Where 
our representatives have been sent in 


two major 


we do too 
abundance, they are invariably doing 
the wrong things, helping the wrong 
people and supporting the wrong 
causes. Where we seldom appear, the 
peoples look to us for succor while 
remain at sitting on our 
hands. Which of the two grievances 
our visitor brings depends, of course, 
on his country of origin 
who live on the fringe of an Amer 
ican airbase or Germans, 
out of their homes by American mis 
sions, generally feel that we would 
make a greater contribution to the 
world if more of us remained at 
home jut there Africans and 
Asians who feel that as champions 
ol self-rule we are remiss in failing 
to send them dollars and technicians 
in far greater numbers 

countries both attitudes 
While an Indian 
farm expert complained in one of 
my ears that we were betraying our 
ideals by failing to use our influence 
to drive the Portuguese out of Goa, 
an Indian tax specialist stood on my 
other side, charging that his country 
was overrun by American propagan 
dists trying to win India away from 
neutrality and into closer coopera- 
tion with the West. A third Indian, 
a charming school teacher in a beau 
tiful sari, protested that Americans 


we home, 


Japanese 


‘ rowded 


are 


In some 
manage to co-exist 
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were so ignorant of her country that 
the only thing they knew was that 
somewhere it contained the Taj 
Mahal. 


Ihe geographic ignorance of Amer- 
icans is a favorite weak spot which 
our visitors are in the habit of prob- 
ing to prove our intellectual limita 
tions. Pity the American host who 
is unable to name the capital of 
Honduras for the gentleman trom 
that country. (Tegucigalpa, just in 
case you didn't recall.) A gentleman 
from Surinam was equally aggrieved 
when Americans opened conversation 
by bluntly asking him where in the 
world his country was located. (On 
the northwest coast of South Amer- 
ica.) Surveys have shown, to be sure, 
that even college graduates in the 
United States are hazy about much 
of the world outside their own state 
But it is perhaps more significant 
that ignorance of place names and 
of the location of boundary lines has 
not prevented Americans from con 
tributing generously to the needs of 
people without knowing whether they 
were located in Asia or Africa 


One of my major stunts is to list 
for my audience our treaty obliga- 
tions to aid and defend other nations, 
a list which at present includes forty 
one countries with a total poulation 
more than four times our own. I try 
to explain in my naive American way 
that despite our supply of hydrogen 
bombs we are still not able to dictate 
the domestic and foreign policies of 
these allies. When trouble develops 
between them we can only essay hope 
ful neutrality which pleases neither 
side and looks from the outside like 
sheer hypocrisy Obviously, then, we 
cannot support the Moroccan nation 
alists and still preserve the friendship 
of our French allies. Nor can we 
take an unequivocal stand on the 
Saar, on Cyprus, or on any other 
important dispute which disturbs the 
relations of our allies. But such a 
plea is too logical. My listeners give 
me a polite but bored smile and 
repeat their complaints 


There is another paradox which 
always startles me. While my ears 
are still red from listening to a de 
nunciation of American imperialism, 
someone rises to berate us for stand 
ing idly by while evils muluply within 
the borders of other nations. Some 
Africans, for example, complain that 
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by our failure to oust the Malan 
government from the Union of South 
Africa we betray all our ideals of 
racial equality and justice. | always 
agree with my questioner at this point 
and ask how we should belatedly go 
about the job since the dispatch of 
uninvited troops to sovereign coun 
tries suggests war even by modern 
standards of international conduct 

The reply usually is that we need 
only use our “influence,” an unde 
fined power which is somehow pre 
sumed capable of accomplishing all 
things with all peoples. The area of 
the Free World in which our “influ 
ence” should be used to subvert exist 
ing regimes includes not only all the 
colonial possessions of our European 
allies but a number of petty Latin 
American dictatorships as well. 

Blessed is he who lives in a small 
nation. A great power seems fated 
to be neither loved nor trusted 
Americans are blissfully unaware of 
the number of sensitive toes upon 
which they have trampled in the 
mere process of spreading their insti 
tutions across the globe. From a 
Philippine gentleman I received an 
eager inquiry as to our policy en the 
teaching of English in other coun 
tries. He explained that there was a 
feeling among many Filipinos that 
the widespread use and teaching of 
English in their country looked sus 
piciously like a continuation of Amer- 
ican imperialism. The United States, 
he said, was encouraging that pro- 
gram by bringing English nen 
like himself to visit this country. 
When I assured him that both Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
would certainly agree that this was a 
matter for each country to decide on 
its own, he sat down, still not assured 
that there was no plot on foot to 
Anglicize the world 

The frequent repetition of glib 
phrases about the unity of interests 
of the Americas has also blinded 
some of our neighbors to the con 
tinued existence of national interest 
which puts the welfare of one’s own 
nition above that of others. A Pan- 
amanian visitor confronted me recent 





ly with what appeared to her to be a 
violation of a recent treaty with her 
country. After a long period of com 
plaints, it seems, the United States 
tinally agreed to abolish its discrim 
inatory salary scales in the Canal 
Zone so that citizens of Panama 
would receive equal pay with Amet 
icans for equal work. But having 
made this agreement, she reported, 
the American government was hiring 
more of its own citizens than workers 
from Panama. | could only say that, 
desirable as it might be, there wa: 
still no global F.E.P.C. and that every 
nation continued to olfer special 
privileges to its own peoples 


Il 


I don't deceive myself that my ex 
planations move our visitors to a 
new respect and understanding for 
the face we show abroad. I am sure 
that the Arabs leave my grasp still 
convinced that our Near Eastern 
policy is dictated by the Jewish vote 
while the Israeli remain certain that 
American oil interests call the tune 
in the State Department. Others 
cling to similar distortions and over 
simplifications. But | will maintain 
that our guests leave these sessions 
with a lighter step. Having told one 
citizen of the United States just 
what they think of the crassness 
of his overseas behavior, their psyches 
are burdened with many fewer 
frustrations 


Such catharsis, we are told, is bene 
ficial. This brings me to a sugges 
tion for my own government. Let 
those agencies entrusted with pro 
moting the fair name of the United 
States put aside for a time the latest 
gimmicks of the ad men. Instead, let 
there be sent to villages and cities 
in every land an obvious American, 
carrying a small and faded American 
flag. Let him sit in the main market 
place and listen to the charges of 
the natives. Let him hear what his 
country has done and failed to do 
in this land while he mutters accep 
tance of his share in his nation's 
collective guilt. I make no claim that 
we shall be loved as a result. But I 
am sure that each foreign critic will 
be a happier, saner individual as he 
goes about his daily tasks, content 
in the thought that he had told of! 
the colossus that is America 
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the Quakers into starving Germany. He 
said it was important not only for the sake 
of relief, but as a gesture of friendship 
Germany is being treated as a pariah 
among the nations. That is not good for 
a man and it is not good for a nation.” 


At Bandung Chou En-lai found himself 
treated as an equal, a man among men, 
and the change in his attitude was instant 
and impressive. Suppose Red China had 
been given recognition when the Civil War 
ended in her victory, suppose Chou's coun- 
try had been admitted to the United Nations 
and he had come in person to meet chal 
lenges and answer questions and find, not 
always antagonism, but sometimes under- 
standing. Might not the result have been 
better than the present situation? 


Auice Hamicton, M.D 
Hadlyme, Conn 


Appreciation 


Dear Sirs 


I feel that I must express my great ap- 
preciation of the intellectual and spiritual 
contribution The Progressive brings to its 
readers. In the October issue, the symposium 
of the various men's reactions to Speak 
Truth to Power has proven so interesting 
and controversial among the people who 
constitute our immediate environment that 
it has been selected as the theme for a 
number of discussions. I would say that the 
publication and circulation of the work it 
self has done much ‘o strengthen the de- 
termination of many of us to a renewed vigor 
in finding alternatives to violence 

In mentioning the Vice President's “flex 
ibility of principle” in the November num- 
ber, Robert Riggs emphasizes a point that 
must not be accepted too lightly, for with 
this characteristic, founded in a lack of 
strong conviction, the young man from 
Whittier may offer a tent under which many 
a fearful or uncertain soul may seek shelter 
and companionship 

As do many of the others, we in our 
house turn first to see what Milton Mayer 
has written and generally get pleasure from 
that reading. But in the November issue | 
wish he'd left the “cackle’ out of his con 
versation with Gene Debs. Before Mayer 
finishes his third paragraph he has convinced 
the “gentle reader” that the good Comrade 
had cackled three times! Now Debs was a 








An electrifying book— 


USA TODAY 


by Helen & Scott Nearing 


A masterly appraisal of the pres- 
ent; @ prediction of the future; 
based on 50,000 miles of recent 
travel and rare insight. 


280 pages, hard paper cover, 
$2.25 


Wellington Books 
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vigorous personality and he put himself 
across, but he never had to do it with snorts 
or cackles. In persona] conversations his 
words were kind and gently spoken. 

I want to offer my very best bouquet to 
Murray Kempton. “Intruder in the Dust” in 
the November issue packed a great wallop 
I feel that the force is second to the delicate 
beauty with which this author presented 
this distasteful story for our education. 

Auice C. Loncaxer 
Carmel, Calif 


Diplomatic Competition 


Dear Sirs 


As we enter a strange new age in the 
history of civilization, it must be realized 
that actual peace cannot be created blindly, 
but requires tedious planning to settle 
international tensions 

We are obviously a long way from that 
stage even though the present picture may 
seem one of blissful agreement. The world 
is definitely entering a period of diplomatic 
competition 

Russia's new policy is the major factor 
in creating this new phase in world affairs 
With complete ease, the Kremlin rulers, 
realizing forceful expansion would cause 
internal dissension, changed the outward 
appearance of their policy 

If the United States lags behind Russia 
in diplomatic attractiveness to the rest of 
the world and pursues a negative approach, 
it will be outclassed in the eyes of the 
world. 

STEPHEN MAGNus 
Winnetka, Ill 


Urgently Needed 


Dear Sirs 


I am not an American, for | was born tn 
Jerusalem of an Arab mother and a Greek 
father, but I want you to know that I feel 
The Progressive is serving the liberal cause 
in America better than any publication in 
the United States 

During my four years in this country as 
a student at Swarthmore College, I have had 
an opportunity to get acquainted with a 
number of magazines. I feel The Progressive 
is the only one worth subscribing to. I have 
been deeply impressed by the work you are 
doing; you have had a lot to do with de 
veloping my political thinking 

I hope you will continue to develop over- 
seas circulation. Unfortunately, Time is the 
only American publication dealing with 
political forces available in some countries 
The Progressive is urgently needed abroad 

COoNSTANTINE | /GLESSiS 
Swarthmore, Pa 


Too Useful 


Dear Sirs 


I find The Progressive too useful to be 
without it, especially as I expect to be 
teaching abroad next year and feel I must 
be able to show people that there are other 
views than those of Time in the United 
States 


Gernard RENDER 
West Roxbury, Mass 
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Rural Radicalism 


Tue Porvuuist Revouwrt, by John D. 
Hicks. The University of Minnesota 
Press. 473 pp. $6 

PourricaL Prarie Fire. THe Non 
PARTISAN Leacur, 1915-1922, by Rob 
ert L. Morlan. University of Minne 
sota Press. 408 pp. $5.75 

Reviewed by 


Daniel Aaron 
A FEW months before the election 
of 1 


896, a short history of the 
Populist movement appeared in Eco- 
nomic Studies, a publication of the 
American Economic Association. The 
subject was a hot one in August of 
that year, and the author, Frank L 
McVey, handled it gingerly. He 
touched briefly on the farmers’ move- 
ments that preceded the formation 
of the People’s Party, discussed the 
controversial planks in the Party 
platform, and concluded by guarded. 
ly sympathizing with the farmers’ 
motives while deprecating what he 
considered to be their absurd eco- 
nomic nostrums 
Thirty-five years later (195)), 
John D. Hicks presented the first 
balanced and judicious account of the 
agrarian revolution that had terrified 
the well-to-do classes a generation be 
fore. His book, the result of years 
of exhaustive research, traced in de 
tail the causes of agricultural unrest 
and described with insight and un 
derstanding how the “honest yeoman 
ry,” the “sinew and backbone” of the 
nation, were transformed by crop 
failures and sinking prices into “hay 
seed socialists.” The Populist Revolt, 
recently re-issued, is still the best 
single volume on the subject 
The story, first unraveled by Hicks, 
is by now a familiar one. Enraged 
by the exactions of the railroads, 
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trusts, middlemen, and money-lend 
ers, the farmers sought to remedy 
their real and fancied grievances 
through political action. Although 
not everywhere successful, farmer 
backed candidates were elected in 
some Southern states and in the 
grain-growing states of the North 
west. Railroads, bankers, and trusts 
were challenged and occasionally 
checked by the advocates of railroad 
nationalization, free silver, and cheap 
credit, but by 1890, the “interests” 
enjoyed greater power than ever be 
fore and farm prices continued to 
drop. Men who had kept their alle 
giance to the two major parties now 
turned in desperation to a third party 

an amalgamation of the old “out” 
groups of Grangers, Greenbackers, 
Single Taxers, Bellamy Nationalists, 
Socialists, and Trade Unienists whose 
separate attempts at reform had only 
partially succeeded or had failed en 
tirely. Six years later, the revolt of 
the Populists culminated in the bit 
terly contested election of 1896 when 
the well-organized men with dollar 
signs on their vests overwhelmed the 
bob-tail coalition and “the wretched, 
rattle-pated boy” who led it 

Since Hicks, liberals have tended to 
see the Populist rebellion as the farm 
er's last stand and to confute the 
charges of agrarian ignorance and 
simplicity by pointing out how the 
once ridiculed Populist demands were 
soon incorporated by the Republi 
cans and Democrats alike. A consider 
able literature on Populism has 
accumulated since the publication of 
The Populist Revolt, but Hicks’ con 
clusions have not been seriously 
questioned 

Robert Morlan’s history of the 
Nonpartisan League is in one sense 
a postscript to The Populist Revolt, 
and he demonstrates at the outset that 


the League had “its roots in the ear 
lier movement of agrarian protests.” 
In his richly documented and fair 
minded study, Morlan tells how the 
farmers of North Dakota, bedeviled 
by the Sarre 


economic task-masters 


(the grain and railroad interests) 
against which the Grangers and 
Populists revolted, seized control of 
the state machinery and pushe!l 
through farm-relief legislation 

The instrument that opened the 
gates of government was the direct 
primary, what Hicks calls “the Popu 
list principle of popular rule.” 
Abandoning the third-party strategy, 
the League adopted the direct pro 
cedure of putting a man into olfice, 
regardless of his party affiliation, 
who promised to carry out the League 
program. Its initial successes can be 
attributed largely to the organizing 
genius of the tough-speaking and un 
sentimental A. C. Townley. It was 
this now forgotten man who built up 
a farmer's party through “principles 
olf applied psychology and high pres 
sure salesmanship,” and who welded 
an inchoate mass of aggrieved but im 
potent farmers into an irresistible 
poliucal force 

Attacked by the minions of “Big 
Biz" as anarchists, communists, and 
free-lovers, assailed as a traitorous 
fifth column during the war, and 
finally split by schisms from within, 
the Nonpartisan League lost much 
of its power and influence by the 
carly twenties, but not before its prin 
ciples had spread to thirteen states 
and its membership passed the 200, 
000 mark 


Both Hicks and Morlan, in theis 
concluding reflections about the sig 
nificance of the agrarian movement, 
properly draw attention to the pro 
gressive Populism The 
former observes that the ultimate 


le pacy ol 


“triumph of Populist principles” in 
sured popular rule; the latter argues 
that “the Nonpartisan League also 
laid much of the foundation of mod 
ern midwestern § liberalism.” Each 
understandably sympathizes with the 
embattled farmer in his unequal 
struggie ugainst organized capital for 
a fairer share of national wealth, but 
neither comments sufficiently on 
Populist ideology 

Missing from their accounts is an 


analysis of the dark and illiberal as 
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pects of the Populist mentality, a 
subject ordinarily neglected by hi 
torians who have understandably 
focused their attention on the details 
ol agrarian politics 
been suggested in articles by Oscar 
Handlin and Daniel Bell and in ¢ 


Vann Woodward's [ine biography of 


Inklings have 


that twisted hero ol t! Georgia dirt 
farmers, Tom Watson. Richard Hol 
tadter brilliantly discusses the reac 
uuionary implications of Populism in 
his new book, The Age of Reform 
But neither Hicks nor Morlan ade 
quately emphasizes the dual nature of 
Populism. If it strengthened the lib 
eral movement and toreshadowed the 
Wilsonian and Rooseveltian reforms 
to come, its influence was also dis 
turbingly present in the Dearborn 
Independent and the Cantos of Ezra 
Pound, in the xenophobia ol the 
Chicago Tribune, and the monetary 
metaphors of Father Coughlin 

Phe Populists, despite the courage 
md acuteness of many ol their lead 
ers, were chronic simplitiers. In the 
agratian inagination, inhper vot il ECO 
nomic forces hardened into Wall 
Street swindlers, the “bloodhounds ol 
money,” who pitilessly oppressed the 
toiling farmer. International bankers 
meant the ubiquitous Rothschilds, 
and Populist cartoons otten depicted 
the Jew in caricatures like those in 
Sureicher’s Der Sturmer. Populist fan 
tasies like Ignatius Donnelly’s gory 
and brutal novel, Caesar's Column 
i sort of internal Looking Backward 

expressed not only the rage and 
frustration of an exploited class but 
ilso the pathology of rural thought 


Ihe very success of Donnelly's 
novel and comparable expressions of 
Populist sentiment suggest that if 
Populism were not the “lawless, u 
responsible, incendiary” thing it was 
described as being in the Eastern 
press, it cannot be treated solely as a 
larmers movement against exorbitant 
interest rates, the tyranny of rail 
roads, and unscrupulous financiers, 
or as a struggle between rural inno 
cence and urban chicanery. When the 


Populi ts seized upon certain stereo 


ype the Banker, the Middleman 
Wall Screet, the Trust——to symbolize 
thre ibstract torces ol exploitation 
they over imp fied the cause of 
( | hit excused t! 

j ind | ded a 

the hue I the W 
ind the McCarthys of the future 
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Acheson's Credo 


\ Democrat Looks at His Party 
by Dean Acheson. Harper. 199 pp. $3 


Revie ved by 


Richard N. Current 


BUSINESS tycoon, says Dean 
A 


man ol hi 


heson, once asked him how a 


intelligence and experi 


ence could be a Democrat Acheson 
now gives the public an elaborated 
version of hi reply 

There is, he ys, a real and per 


isting dillerence between the two 


parties One i a many-interest” 
party which since Jetlerson’s time has 


represented property of various ce 


yrees and kind The other is a “one 
interest” party which, like its Whig 
ind Federalist predecessor stands 


lor property in the most concentrated 
and influential form 


From this difference, others arise 


Democratic leadership is more skill 
ful and imaginative than Republican 
because Democratic poliucians, in 
orking their way to the top, neces 
arily gain more experience im ap 
groups 
cratic policies are more vital and 


pealing to diverse Demo 


because they are derived 


from the needs of large numbers ol 


constructive 


people, while Republican policies re 
flect the “bookkeeping view ol co! 


poration executives 
affairs the lruman 


Acheson approach ollers more hope 


In foreign 


for peace and security in the atomi 
age than does that of Eisenhower 
and Dulles The containment ol 
Soviet expansion by local and limited 
means, as in the case of the Berlin 
airlilt, was a success. On the other 
hand, the threat of “massive retalia 
tion” was wrong in conception, for 
it distressed our allies and implied 
the launching of precisely that which 
policy should seek to avoid—-the cat 
aclyam of an atomic wal 
it was a failure, as in the Indo-China 
surrender 


Regarding internal security, the 
Truman Admiunistration erred griev 
ously in starting the kind of loyalty 


program that it did But the Eisen 


hower Administration continued and 

‘ rele t rst teature ot the 
( el ' e } 

j r} aa hye 

ee \ (,enera Brownel 


In practice 


he PROGEKESSIVE 


especially is to be blamed, his attutude 
being “typical of the authoritarian 
mind In the future the Democrat 
Party will be the better reliance tor 


i return to sanity, since the masses 


whom it represents have the most to 
suffer from arbitrary deprivations ol 
right 

Thus (to summarize crudely a rath 
ce! soph ticated argument) says Ache 
son What he ay I 


the tormer Secretary 


intere ting be 
cause it 1s he 


of State, who says it and because he 


ays it so well, with such urbanity 
and wit His contession of the 
Party's and his own past mistakes are 
disarming True, his relerences to 


earlier hustory are ometimes airy 
ind inexact but the book 1 not to 
be judged as a scholarly work It is 
to be judged asa ubjective essay, an 


illirmation ol polit al faith 


It is also to be judged as a party 
pamphlet, though Acheson disclaims 
any intention of producing such a 
thing Like a tulip pe iker, he 
points with pride and views with 

umm. Yet he writes in language and 
pirit far removed trom those of the 
tump. Whether he converts anyone 
or not, he wi 
heads in their devotion to “Old Inde 
tructible,.” the Democratic Party 


cOnLIIM many cpry 


Red China 


MANDARIN Rep, by James Cameron 
Rinehart. 334 pp. $3.50 
Re iewed | y 
John Seabury Thomson 
pee THE general reader Commu 
nist China is too much a closed 
book. We have been forced by gov 
ernmental discouragement of visits 
our own and the Chinese Communist 
governments—to rely upon the re 
ports of expellees, the accounts from 
state visits, the Peking-originated pub 
lications and broadcasts, and the 


studies of specialists writing from 


abroad In Mandari Red James 
Cameron brings a fresh view of the 
mainland China tuation 1 vie 
both fascinating and depressing 
1 hee (om ‘ inged 
( Ia 1} I 
the ¢ nese cf ‘ ( 
tf rive r 
‘ i | 
‘ ‘ N » | e ( T 0 
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Vill my 
na Peking 
I aillerent 
isorshup of 


no hon 


hina is quite differ 


ntemporary ( 


‘ [he awe-inspiring industrial de 
clopments of Manchuri the Lung 
Fung « mine it Fu-Chun, and 
thie An-Shan Steel Works, cannot be 
inderestimated when one considers 
trie pau ity ol industrial ce velop 
ment in pre-war China and the savage 
destruction of the i and the Kuo 
mintang- Communist postwar struggle 
No amount ol irgument can undo 
the tact ot the fi ompietio 

he Chungking-Chengtu railway (first 
planned around the turn of the cen 


under the 
And 


order on the 


tury but constructed 


only 
Communist regime though 


CLiscUussion 18 in comilort 


and beauty olf new govetnment build 
ings the construction boom undet 
the Communists has been remarkable 

Perhap owever, from the Western 
viewpoint the military advances have 
the most telling significance 1 he 


for which Cam 
! 


October First pal ace 


' 


eTon entry 
} 


presented 


ited 


into China was Exper 
i formidable sight indeed 
i people marching together, militar 


ind civilian in. unity 
Peking 


rocket la inchers, 


through the 
treets of Tanks, planes 
“( hris 


hinese 


and cavalry, 
tuuans for Democrac New { 


Capitalists Association’ and workers 
i never-ending throng 
The Korean truce 


ichieved at the 


266 
! ing in 
had 
(Cameron s 
For 


pre pared 


review been 
time ol 
isit but even then the goal of 


mosa wa held betlore ‘ 


| 
people Neutralism among non 
Communist peoples of Southeast Asia 
is the more understandable in light 
ot such Chinese military power as 
(Cameron portra 


(Cameron ottes 


lindings upon Communist ¢ 


954. He 


agaoes not 


reports what he saw, heard 


d telt in a few hort intensive 
ceks \ delegate or representative 
from no government or political par 
he con lered himsett i lree 
vent and |! ind a remarkable degree 
{ personal freedom tor himself In 


ert i evident! i tate gue 
» be g led. entertained ‘ 
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{ 
| I i ( 
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Egghead Politicians 


bGGHEAD | blo 
blouse cy) 


PRiUMPH OF THI 
me ¢ 


oon. Random 


K ed 


Ralph K. Huitt 


— COON is a journal 
prolesso! uthor who mioli 
Woodrow Wilson, admires Jetlerson 
ind Franklin Roosevelt imal init 
Adlai Stevenson to be the next Presi 
dent ot the United State 
An egghead sa VS tiie muti} i 
ali adult ho believe in brite i 
gence 48 an instrument tor “ia 
change, who belreve 1 reasol Tite 


rationality as a test tor « 
I he 


take us tat broad! conceived 


4iuatingy 


political issues detinition doe 


hot 


it could include almost anybody i 


the emphasis is on | 


wm ial 


change, the 


suthor is right in including Franklin 
Roosevelt. who is not an intellee 
(ual in the usual sense ol the term 
Dut a polits il virtuoso who used in 
tcliectuals vith consummate KI 

But thi ci iph i might ther cx 
clude Conse Vvative inteliiectua Ke 
john Adams and Calhoun ima tl 

does not seem to be the author if 
tention Actually the ¢ head tut 


ol Con's heroes is not rucita Wi 


eally distinguishe ern as that 
ca itive peo j i il 
era humanita in ent ich i! 
f are De MmxnTa 
lhe autho if y ser 





future we 
crises 


may expect 
And it is in a 
an egghead 

then gives 
thrust forward 


deepening 
crisis that we 


The 


humanity a 


call for Prome 


thean hero 
mighty 


doomed 


oniy to be 


himself to personal ul agedy 


because the human material is inack 
quate to his creative vision. But there 
the next 


power carries on his work 


6 continuilly; egghead in 


Coon discusses Jefferson brielly 
and Franklin Roosevelt at length, but 
his own special hero must be Wood 
row Wilson, who alone really comes 
to life in these pages. The scholar 
politician's education and introduc 
tion to the remorseless faculty poli 
tics at Princeton are entertainingly 
described, and there is a good a 
count of Wilson's patience and su 
cessiul effort to take a united people 
into the first World War and his 
determined and unsuccessfal fight to 
keep them out of the second through 
membership in the League of Na 
tions. Similarly, Roosevelt's leader 
ship before and during the second 
great war is analyzed and delended 
American membership in the United 
Nations is interpreted as the triumph 
ol Wilson's dream 


through Roose 


His last— 
and greatest—book 


WALTER WHITE 


“One of the most buoyant and 
brilliant as well as one of the 
most heartfelt of American test- 
aments a book for all the 
world to read."—N. Y. Times 


A great leader's final estimate of the 
march he led and the distance yet to 
go. In it, he sums up the Negro's posi 
tive gains in the last 15 years in 
education, voting power, the Armed 
Services, sports, employment, and 
housing. The challenging story of one 
of the most remarkable advances in 


human history $3.50 


HOW FAR THE 
PROMISED LAND? 
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Wilson's 


domes 


skillful avoidance of 
Little is said of the 
either the New 
New De il 


velt's 
mistake 
tic policies of lree 
dom or the 

All this is told in the simple black 
and whites ol a TV} 


heroes are resolute 


orse Opel i I he 
resourceiu ind 
ther 


Ww ho de 


nearly always right, and nevel 


is any doubt as to erved to 


win 

Ihis is a good book tor the year 
of a 
President is 
with a 
performed by 


Presidential election. Making a 
enterprise, 


variety of jobs to be 


a complex 
wide 
people with a wide 
variety of skills. In laying upon 
Adlai Stevenson the mantle of his 
great predecessors, Coon has ably dis 
charged an histori the 
egghead in politics 


function of 


The Old Deal 


REFLECTIONS ON THE FAILURE OF 
SOCIALISM, by Max Eastman. Devin 
Adair. 127 pp. $2.75 

Reviewed by 


Sid Lens 
: HIS age of conformity the tra 
ditional 


dissenter receives a non 
but the ex-radical 
who makes the grand pilgrimage to 
the Right-wing axis becomes auto 
matically a hallowed and enshrined 
expert. So it is, unfortunately, with 
Max Eastman. This ex-Socialist and 
onetime supporter of Leon Trotsky 
has rechewed the cud of older theo 
reticians of the Right, notably F. A 
Hayek 

There can be no freedom, Eastman 
argues, except under a market econ 
omy. It is the impersonal relation 
ships of supply and demand in a 
competitive free market whi h under 
pin Replace those 
impersonal relationships with pei 
sonal planning by government bu 
reaucrats and freedom is no longer 
possible; dictatorship becomes inevit 
able. Once the law of supply and 
demand is superseded by state direc 
freedom is vitiated 


chalant dismissal, 


our democracy 


tion, 


The evil we confront, therefore, 
is not merely Communism but the 
planned economy in all its manifesta 
tions. For Eastman, “planning” and 
Socialism are synonomous. Neither 
the Communists nor the orthodox 
Socialists like Norman Thomas are 


the main enemy in America, he feels 
little 


of freedom here 


because they have so trength 
[he major opponent 
is the 
fied by 
Action 


Schlesinger, |1 


“liberal-labor coaution typ 
Democrati 
men as Art 


/ 
This group does not 


Americans for 


and such 


storm the citadel of the 
Bolsheviks did, 


state pow el 


state the 
but it 


cTeeps Into 
I 


and bends the state to 
its proclivity fo! 

The 
simple as Eastman visualizes. Planning 
not 


Socialism is the social 


af planned economy 


world we live in is not so 


and Socialism are 
The es 


ownership of the means of produc 


synonymous 
ence ol 


least 
profit motive A 
l ede ' I ! I 1 
pianned economy, on the otner hand 


tion and the elimination—or at 
control—ol the 


is possible under capitalism—as, fo 


instance, when the U.S. government 
allocated materials, 
determined production quotas in the 
basic industries, and set 
The test of 
Socialism is not planning itself, but 
rather 


motive 


during the war 


and 
( apitali m ol 


p! ices 
WwW ages 


what happens to the profit 


It is possible to have planning 


under Capitalism as well as under 


Communism, Democratic Socialism 
as well as Fascism. Some planning is 
harmitul 


benelicial, some It depends 


on many factors: the rate of capital 
accumulation, the availability of con 
sumer goods, the political philosophy 
of the regime. The can be 
said of social ownership of the means 
of production the fervid 
Republican must admit that it would 
be impossible to establish a 
industry in Pakistan without state 
ownership. The United States itself 
owns 428,726 separate buildings, more 
than 30.2 worth of 
property, including apartment houses, 


same 


kven most 


steel 


billion dollars 
gia elevators, petroleum refineries, 
garages, dry cleaning establishments, 
gas lines, docks 


jetties, railroads, 


dams and telephone lines 

There are points at which the state 
must step in to do what private en 
terprise and individuals cannot do for 
themselves. The 
venuon 


extent of state inter 


and the decision whether it 


shall reach the point of social owner 
ship or not are points over which 
but to as 


sume that planning per se is reaction 


honest men can disagree 


ary 18 nonsense 


Eastman’s fixation on the market 
structure is equally mechanistic. John 
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Strachey long ago pointed out, and 
correctly, that if we had a thoroughly 
free world market uninhibited 
competition we would 
Sut this i 

is no uninhibited compet 


and 
never have a 


depression Utopia. There 


tion within 
and cartels 
face 
restrictions ot t is, quota sys 


The 


com 


each nation because trust 


set prices. Internationally we 
the 
Lemns, ul 


world 


petitive 


imnetery re ns 


does not to [ I ¢ 
bec 


market weaker 
yuld rT » bank 


, 


rie 


tril 


tion pre isely beca 


the tre market 


Periodically it col 
breaks do 

it broke down in Germany 
and led to Fascism; it broke down 
in the United States and led to the 
New Deal, controlled (Keynesian) 
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cal reporting. But for those who 
are willing to give to the book as 
well as take from it, there is great 
reward: given a bit of leeway, Hays 
comes through with a picture of a 
period and an industry and, also, 
with a picture of a man in the course 
of shaping his own slice of history: a 
patriot devoted 


sincere energetic, 


and yet worried man, whose philoso 
phy of life is expressed in his direc 
tive to the film color Sell-regula 
tion educates and sti rthens those 
who practice it”—undoubtedly a 
maxim carried to extreme in both 


Hays’ life and his writing 
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A RECENT poll of some 1,600 Dem 


Party leaders through 
out the country revealed that they 


ocTatht 

put “the growth of monopoly” among 
the top ten issues in the coming cam 
paign. Also listed among the big ten 
issues were “favoritism to big busi 
ness” and “small business failures.’ 
If it is true that the problem is at 
last to receive renewed attention in 
Monopoly 
Adams and 
Gray, will provide valuable stimulus 
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in America, by Prolessor 
ind ammunition. It offe guidance 
to liberals who have been confused 
ind without a clearly defined pro 
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provides part of the needed antidote 
to the stream of books and articles, 
including David Lilienthal’s Big Bus 
ness: A New Era 
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Ihe authors argue that there is 


nothing inevitable about the con 
tinued growth of monopoly in Amer 
ica, that it cannot be explained by 
the need for efficiency in size, but 
rather is “often the outgrowth of 
unwise, discriminatory privilege-cre 
ating governmental measures which 
throttle competition and restrict op 
portunity.” They contend that “we 
can no longer expect competition to 
spring full-grown like Minerva from 
the brow of Jupiter It must be 


nurtured by “positive skillful, imag 


inative, far-sighted, and experimental 
governmental action.” 
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Adams and Gray find today's busi 
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Adams and Gray, economics pro 
fessors at Michigan State University 
and the 


University of Illinois, re 


spectively, are no ivory-tower acacke 
micians. Gray has been an economik 
adviser to the Federal Trade Commis 
sion; Adams has served as consultant 
to small business committees of both 
houses of Congress and was one of 
consistently 


the few anti-monopoly 


members of the Attorney General's 
60-man National Committee to Study 
the Anti-Trust Laws I he 


conclusion that in our preoccupation 


authors 


with the problems of full employ 
“tended to 


overlook the subtle transformation in 


ment Americans have 


the power structure of society” is 


well-founded and important, and 


their book deserves a wide readership 
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rHE NEW publisher of an established magazine like The Nation has 

an obligation to readers, advertisers, and the public generally to state 

his position regarding the future policies of the paper. The Nation has’ 
a proud past as a voice for liberalism in America, It has stood through 

nearly a century for progress and reform, 


Phis magazine has been and will continue to be frankly partisan. 
Qur hearts and our columns are on the side of the worker, of the 
minority group, of the underprivileged generally, We side with the 
intellectual and political non-conformist in his clear constitutional 


right to refuse to conforn 


That America has flaws in its economic. social, and political 
structures few cde if pe ress is to be achieved corruption, spec ial 
iL ivilewe ariel repiae f power must be spotlighted so that an informed 
cHizenry can make intelligent use of its ancient democratic preroga 
tives. Qlnly thus ill America deserve ever increasing respect internally 
and throughout the community of ovations 

The victim of injustice can rarely raise his voice effectively be- 
cause of his personal involvement The weak, the poor, and the fright- 
ened often remain silent in dread of retaliation. But an independent 
periodical which is unafraid can speak for them, and their countrymen 
will listen and eventually act. 


The Nation will continue to stand for progress and for reform, 
if progress and reform ever become synonymous with disloyalty then 
America will have surrendered its heritage. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


for you to enter your new subscription to The Nation, There will be 
changes exciting changes —in America’s oldest independent liberal 
magazine: changes you won't want to miss, That's why we're making 
this special offer for you to subscribe at the special introductory rate 
of $3.00 for @ weeks. (You save $5.00 under the newsstand price.) 
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